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Dr.  Joseph  JoUick,  left,  and  Or  David  Scholl.  Unwerstty  microbiologists,  read  the  results 
of  a  60-minute  diagnostic  test  for  a  strep  infection.  Conventional  tests  take  24  hours 


New  Test  Speeds  Diagnosis  of  Infections 


A  revolutionar>'  diagnostic  procedure  that 
promises  to  cut  the  time  for  identifying  infectious 
diseases  from  days  to  no  more  than  90  minutes 
was  announced  in  January  by  Ohio  University  mi- 
crobiologists Joseph  Joliick  and  David  Scholl, 

Based  on  recombinant  genetics,  or  gene  splic- 
ing, the  procedure  requires  only  a  small  testing 
kit  and  eliminates  the  time-consuming  culturing 
process  that  has  been  standard  procedure  in 
medical  diagnosis  for  decades 

A  diagnostic  kit  for  detecting  strep  throat  has 
already  been  developed  and  is  expected  to  be 
available  to  medical  clinicians  by  this  summer. 
Herpes  has  also  been  identified  by  the  procedure, 
which  is  expected  to  be  effective  for  most  dis- 
eases. 

Manufacture  of  the  kits  for  strep  throat  will  be- 
gin in  the  University's  Innovation  Center  and  will 
be  produced  by  Diagnostics  Hybrids,  a  company 
formed  by  JolHck  and  other  investors  associated 
with  the  University.  A  large  portion  of  the  compa- 
ny's stock  has  been  donated  to  the  Ohio  Universi- 
ty Fund. 

Original  research  on  the  new  technology  was 
done  by  Joliick.  who  persuaded  Scholl.  his  former 
graduate  assistant,  to  return  to  campus  to  be- 
come director  of  research  for  the  new  company. 
Scholl  also  lectures  in  microbiology. 

Announcement  of  the  diagnostic  procedure 
followed  a  year  and  a  half  of  quiet  laboratory 


work  on  what  is  essentially  a  new  technology. 
The  process  uses  clones  of  an  infectious  agent  to 
attract  matching  DNA  material  taken  from  throat 
swabs,  blood  samples  or  other  clinical  speci- 
mens. The  clone  will  attach  itself  only  to  an  iden- 
tical DN,^  segment  and  this  hybridizing  action 
identifies  the  infection. 

'The  accuracy  and  sensitivity  of  these  new 
procedures  relies  on  the  use  of  the  infectious  mi- 
croorganism's most  fundamental  biological  prop- 
erty —  its  DNA  sequences."  says  Joliick. 

A  patent  on  the  new  diagnostic  procedure  is 
pending  and  submission  of  the  process  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  approval  in 
clinical  use  is  scheduled  lor  this  month- 
Preliminary  research  was  done  with  the  micro- 
organisms responsible  for  strep  throat,  a  diagno- 
sis that  requires  exceptional  specificity.  "We 
chose  the  strep  infection  because  there  are  many 
similar  bacterial  agents.  If  we  could  identify  strep 
throat,  we  believed  we  could  rely  on  the  proc- 
ess," Joliick  says.  Subsequent  testing  proved  the 
procedure  was  effective  with  herpes,  a  viral  infec- 
tion. 

"The  technology  is  directly  applicable  to  any 
infectious  disease,"  Scholl  says.  "We  hope  to  de- 
velop a  whole  family  of  kits." 

Dr.  Wilfred  Konneker,  director  of  the  Innova- 
tion Center  and  a  founder  of  four  medical  tech- 
nology companies,  says  the  new  procedure  has 
the  potential  lor  changing  the  process  used  in  up 
to  300  million  diagnostic  tests  a  year. 


Standard  procedures  today  involve  culturing 
techniques  that  require  up  to  five  days  to  grow 
enough  of  a  bacteria  or  virus  to  identify  it,  Re- 
sults can  be  produced  in  30  to  90  minutes  under 
the  new  process. 

■Joliick  and  Scholl  have  developed  a  very  work- 
able, very  manageable  . , .  foolproof  test,"  says 
Konneker.  "It  will  lead  not  only  to  improved  pa- 
tient care  but  greatly  reduced  costs' 

While  the  time  factor  in  idenUfying  strep  throat 
or  herpes  may  not  be  critical,  JoUick  is  confident 
that  for  other  diseases  the  process  could  save 
lives.  "Both  speed  and  accuracy  are  important  in 
identifying  diseases  such  as  meningitis,  septice- 
mia —  a  blood  infection  —  and  serious  cases  of 
pneumonia,"  he  says. 

Joliick  received  worldwide  recognition  in  1982 
when  he  and  Dr  Thomas  Wagner  were  the  princi- 
pal researchers  in  the  genetic  breakthrough  m 
which  a  working  gene  was  transferred  from  one 
species  to  another  —  from  a  rabbit  to  a  mouse 
Scholl.  PhD  '81,  worked  on  that  project  as  a  grad- 
uate student. 

Joliick  holds  a  dual  appointment  in  the  College 
ol  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine.  O 
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With  46'/2  years  of 
memories  — 

Bob  Mahn 
Retires  in 
June 


Bob  Mahn  in  his  Cutler  Hall  ofhcc 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  signature  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Mahn  appears  on  the  diplomas  of  75,000 
Ohio  University  graduates.  The  man  himself  is 
known  as  the  "right-hand  of  the  University."  and 
seven  presidents  have  named  him  to  positions  at 
the  heart  of  the  institutions  administration. 

This  June,  after  46' :  years.  Bob  Mahn  will  re- 
tire. 

Alumni  who  graduated  between  1945  and  1962 
remember  Mahn  as  the  registrar  who  not  only 
signed  their  diplomas  but  was  the  man  to  see 
with  questions  about  registration,  recorded 
grades  or  transcripts.  He  was  always  present  for 
registration  each  semester,  a  tall,  deliberate  man 
calmly  super\'ising  the  still-personalized  process 
in  Chubb  Library,  now  Chubb  Hall, 

More  recent  graduates  have  his  signature  on 
their  degrees  with  the  title  of  secretar>'  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Around  campus  he  is  better 
known  in  his  other  positions  —  secretary  o(  the 
University  and  assistant  to  the  president. 

Despite  his  personal  experience  with  thou- 
sands of  students,  it  will  be  the  University's  (acui- 
ty and  administrators  who  will  most  miss  the 
man  who  was  here  when  they  came.  Many  have 
relied  at  some  point  on  his  "institutional  memo- 
ry." as  a  colleague  calls  it,  and  on  his  intuitive  un- 
derstanding of  University  diplomacy, 


Asked  to  sift  through  his  memories,  Mahn  re- 
sponds with  cohesive  accounts  of  eras,  and  an 
organized  look  at  the  changes  that  have  buffeted 
the  campus  and  their  causes  and  consequences. 
It  is  a  perspective  that  only  46  years  can  provide, 
and  one  highlighted  with  personal  experiences. 

When  Mahn  came  to  Ohio  University  in  1938. 
the  nations  campuses  were  still  reeling  from  the 
Depression.  He  had  been  a  PhD  student  in  histo- 
ry at  Kentucky  until  his  graduate  stipend  was 
halved.  He  countered  the  original  salary  offer  of 
S 1 .200  a  year  and  got  S 1 .500  partly  on  the  basis  of 
his  typing  proficiency,  an  assumption  based  on  a 
letter  he  pecked  out  with  two  lingers.  The  highest 
paid  professor  that  year  earned  S3,500. 

Depression  and  pre-inflation  economics  were 
also  evident  in  travel  costs.  Mahn  came  to  Athens 
on  the  Jan.  2  student  vacation  special,  "a  train 
that  originated  in  Cleveland  and  brought  perhaps 
half  the  student  body  back  to  campus '  He  got  on 
in  Columbus  and  his  fare  was  S2.50. 

Although  the  University  had  three  dormitories 
in  the  late  19305.  Mahn  remembers  particularly 
the  determination  ol  the  students  who  lived  in 
cooperative  houses  to  share  living  costs.  Occa- 
sionally he  let  students  begin  a  semester  before 
they  were  able  to  pay  tuition  and  notes  that  "not 
one  ever  failed  to  scrape  up  the  money." 

A  Miami  University  graduate.  Mahn  had  known 
of  Ohio  University  primarily  because  of  its  "for- 
midable football  teams,"  The  stadium  had  been 
built  in  1929,  but  it  was  1940.  he  recalls,  before 
the  University  acquired  land  near  the  south  end 
of  the  stadium  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  stench 
from  nearby  hog  pens. 

In  the  early  1940s,  there  were  only  125  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  administration  and  the  so- 
cial life  was  "a  bit  cozy  at  times."  as  Mahn  re- 
members it.  "Anti-nepotism  policies  were  strictly 
enforced  and  if  two  faculty  members  married,  the 
woman  had  to  resign,"  He  also  recalls  a  major 
honorary  turning  down  a  black  honors  student. 

When  the  war  broke  out.  enrollment  dropped 
(rom  3.500  to  1 .300,  and  most  of  the  men  seen  on 
campus  were  in  Army  training  units.  Teaching 
loads  jumped  and  Mahn  added  history  classes  to 
his  assignments. 

In  the  registrar's  office,  Mahn  faced  particularly 
painful  encounters  after  some  young  men  were 
dropped  for  poor  grades.  Their  parents,  frantic 
over  their  sons  being  drafted  so  young,  begged 
for  their  reinstatement.  On  Dec.  2,  1945,  the  Uni- 
versity held  a  memorial  service  for  the  221  stu- 
dents known  to  have  died  in  the  war. 

Changes  on  campus  came  quickly  following 
the  war  Enrollment  jumped  to  5.000  by  1946, 
causing  classes  to  be  scheduled  wherever  space 
could  be  found  —  the  Armory,  churches  and  dor- 
mitory lounges. 

To  house  the  influx  of  vetereins.  surplus  mili- 
tary barracks  were  brought  in  and  located  in  the 
old  garden  area,  now  the  East  Green.  Mahn  re- 
calls that  several  feet  of  fill  was  added  to  the  area 
to  bring  it  above  flood  level,  but  the  rain  and 
thaws  "turned  it  into  a  quagmire  that  became 
known  as  Hog  Island." 

Other  barracks  were  brought  in  on  East  State 
Street  to  house  married  students,  "a  new  phe- 
nomenon within  the  student  body,"  As  Mahn  took 
over  as  registrar  in  1946.  he  absorbed  the  addi- 
tional and  complicated  record  keeping  tied  to  the 
GJ.  Bill. 

Maintenance  of  the  21  buildings  on  campus 
had  suffered  during  the  Depression  and  war 
years,  and  in  1945  President  John  Baker  arrived  in 
time  to  oppose  the  razmg  of  Cutler  Hall,  Then 
painted  gray  and  with  a  crack  running  (rom  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  the  building  underwent  a 
three-vear  rehabilitation. 


by  Peggy  S.  Black 


Vacating  the  building  for  reconstruction  also 
meant  the  end  to  the  custom  of  class  changes  an- 
nounced by  the  Cutler  Tower  bell.  Mahn  remem- 
bers it  being  conscientiously  pulled  on  the  hour 
and  10-a(ter  by  the  building's  janitor.  Period  bells 
in  classroom  buildings  first  came  in  1946. 

For  women,  the  1940s  was  a  time  of  initial 
thrusts  for  expanded  rights.  Mahn  recalls  "end- 
less committee  discussions  over  women  smoking 
in  their  dormitories"  and  the  eventual  introduc- 
tion of  smoking  rooms. 

While  the  1950s  decade  was  more  relaxed  for 
students,  the  period  was  one  of  a  drastic  re- 
dressing of  power  between  University  adminis- 
trators and  the  faculty,  says  Mahn, 

When  he  came  to  the  University,  administra- 
tors had  determined  the  academic  curriculum, 
hired  and  fired  at  will,  and  Mahn  and  a  dean  had 
written  the  first  faculty  handbook.  Faculty  were 
busy  with  15  to  18  hours  of  teaching  a  week  plus 
advising  duties  and  clerical  chores.  The  new 
wave  of  faculty,  mostly  veterans,  challenged  that 
system,  and  responsibility  for  the  curriculum 
devolved  to  them. 

The  next  major  upheaval  on  campus  began 
with  the  repercussions  of  the  launching  of  Sput- 
nik in  1957.  Until  then  the  University  was  basical- 
ly a  liberal  arts  institution,  Mahn  reminds  us.  But 
under  the  national  mandate  to  catch  up  with  the 
Russians,  federal  money  was  poured  into  training 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  University  intro- 
duced its  first  PhD  program  —  in  chemistry  —  in 
1959  and  added  one  in  physics  in  1960, 

The  new  technologies  invaded  the  campus 
with  the  computerization  of  registration  in  1962. 
acquisition  of  a  dish  antenna  to  bounce  signals 
off  the  moon  and  in  1967  a  federal  grant  for  a  $1 
million  nuclear  accelerator  A  personal  incident 
reflecting  the  times  came  for  Mahn  when  a  sonic 
boom  broke  a  window  behind  him  and  sent  glass 
shattering  across  his  desk. 

The  generation  of  teachers  trained  after  Sput- 
nik further  altered  the  picture  of  the  faculty.  As  it 
grew,  the  average  age  dropped  and  "there  was 
rapid  turnover  as  young  faculty  sought  out  the 
best  offers  throughout  higher  education,"  Among 
the  715  faculty  members  at  the  University  in 
1967,  Mahn  remembers  that  the  average  age  was 
39  and  average  tenure  was  seven-and-a-half 
years. 

"Everything  became  fair  game  in  hiring,"  Mahn 
notes.  It  was  a  distinct  change  (rom  the  days 
when  a  president  had  advised  deans  to  hire  from 
the  Midwest  to  avoid  undesirables! 

Driving  the  need  for  a  larger  (acuity  was  the 
baby  boom  generation  that  pushed  enrollment  to 
14.000  in  1965  and  19.000  in  1970.  Student  discon- 
tent with  Vietnam  and  a  host  of  other  concerns 
grew  proportionately- 
Looking  back.  Mahn  remembers  demonstra- 
tions favoring  unionization  for  maintenance 
workers  and  a  parade  countering  it.  Other  pro- 
tests were  aimed  at  tuition  increases,  funding  for 
black  studies,  open  visitation  in  dormitories,  the 
draft,  ROTC  and  —  from  the  Chicago  convention 
on  —  the  war. 

"The  closing  of  the  University  in  May  1970  was 
the  most  traumatic  experience  of  my  career,"  he 
says.  He  remembers  walking  to  work  through  "air 
heavy  with  tear  gas  to  work  out  plans  for  salvag- 
ing students'  credits  for  the  term." 

A  personal  experience  of  that  year  was  a  visit 
by  a  student  who  threatened  to  burn  campus 
buildings  if  his  demands  were  not  met.  Three 
years  later,  the  student,  who  had  dropped  out,  re- 
turned to  see  Mahn  and  handed  him  a  billiard  ball 
he  had  once  planned  to  throw  through  his  win- 
dow. He  had  not,  he  said,  because  although  Mahn 
did  not  accede  to  his  demands,  he  listened. 

Mahns  view  of  the  enrollment  fluctuations  of 
the  1970s  is  philosophical  and  he  says  that  expe- 
rience paved  the  way  to  a  healthy  University  to- 
day. He  believes  that  despite  a  projected  enroll- 
ment drop  throughout  higher  education.  'Ohio 
University's  prospects  have  never  been  brighter," 
While  his  optimism  springs  from  his  long  expe- 
rience, he  maintains  that  there  are  no  lessons 
from  the  past  that  are  applicable  to  changes 
faced  today. 

"The  more  I  think  back,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  little  that  repeats  itself  and 
little  that  one  can  apply  from  past  experience." 
he  says 

"The  one  exception  is  in  human  relations.  H 
you  can  learn  tolerance  and  maintain  good  will, 
you  inevitably  have  a  more  pleasant  life."        (3 


Bob  Mahn  in  his  days  as  University  Registrar 
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North  Central  team 
evaluates  University 

Ohio  University  received  a  favorable  "report 
card"  after  a  10-member  evaluation  team  from 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  came  to  campus  fall  quarter. 

Provost  James  Bruning  described  the  accredi- 
tation team  members  as  "experts  from  other  in- 
stitutions —  our  competitors,  if  you  will  —  who 
are  called  upon  to  look  at  our  programs,  compare 
them  with  others  across  the  country  and  make  a 
judgment. 

"The  results  of  those  reviews  indicate  that  the 
general  level  of  quality  of  our  programs  is  out- 
standing." 

Reaccreditation  of  Ohio  University  as  a  mature 
graduate  degree-granting  institution  and  exten- 
sion of  that  status  to  the  regional  campuses  were 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  team's  visit. 

The  University  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
NCACS  and  was  first  accredited  by  it  in  1913.  Ma- 
ture status  for  graduate  programs  was  first  given 
in  1974. 

Chair  of  the  10-person  evaluation  team  for  the 
North  Central  Accrediting  Agency  was  Dr.  Francis 
Heller,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law  and  Politi- 
cal Science  at  the  University  of  Kanseis. 

The  introduction  to  the  North  Central  evalua- 
tion teams  accreditation  report  gives  an  outside 
perspective  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  at 
Ohio  University  during  the  last  decade. 

In  reviewing  the  period  since  the  last  accredi- 
tation in  1974.  the  team  noted  a  current  consen- 
sus that  in  1974  faculty  morale  was  at  an  all-time 
low  because  the  main  campus  had  undergone  a 
period  of  severe  enrollment  decline  followed  by 
drastic  reductions  in  funding  and  staffing. 

A  characterization  quoted  in  the  report  was 
that  Ohio  University  "experienced  retrenchment 
before  the  word  had  even  been  invented."  The  re- 
port continued: 

"Beginning  in  the  mid-70s,  conditions  turned 
for  the  better.  Enrollment  stabilized.  Gift  income 
rose  dramatically.  Internal  procedures  were  suc- 
cessfully revamped,  A  10-year  educational  plan 
. . .  has  come  to  serve  as  an  effective  blueprint  for 
the  institution.  A  well-defined  planning  process 
has  been  put  in  place," 

In  summarizing  its  findings,  the  team  acknowl- 
edged that  any  public  institution  is  "always  at  the 
mercy  of  legislative  whims  and  political  winds. 
But  it  is  this  team's  conclusion  that  Ohio  Univer- 
sity has  prepared  —  perhaps  better  than  most 
universities  —  for  the  future  and  whatever  it  may 
hold." 

Six  faculty  members 
chosen  as  1984-85 
University  Professors 

A  spring  quarter  announcement  by  a  student 
selection  committee  named  the  six  faculty  mem- 
bers chosen  to  be  University  Professors  for  1984- 
85. 

Honored  for  their  undergraduate  teaching 
were  George  Wood  and  Dwight  Rogers,  assistant 
professors  of  education:  Thomas  Peters,  associ- 
ate professor  of  journalism;  Madeleine  Scott,  as- 
sistant professor  of  dance:  William  Kaufman,  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics;  and  Clifford 
Houk,  professor  of  chemistry. 

The  annual  selection  process  for  University 
Professors  begins  in  the  fail  and  this  year  brought 
420  nominations  by  2.000  students,  A  selection 
committee  narrowed  the  list  to  15  and  then  con- 
ducted interviews  and  visited  the  nominees' 
classes  before  making  the  final  selections. 

University  Professors  get  to  develop  and  offer  a 
course  of  their  own  choosing  and  each  receives  a 
$1,000  award. 

The  program  has  honored  more  than  70  pro- 
fessors since  its  founding  14  years  ago. 


Fire  Destroys  Six  Court  Street  Businesses 

A  fire  that  broke  out  the  evening  of  March  11  destroyed  two  South  Court  Street  buildings  housing  six  busi- 
nesses and  several  apartments  Loss  estimates  of  S6  million  were  reported  for  the  businesses,  which  includ- 
ed Carpenter  Harduare.  Your  Fathers  Mustache.  The  Athens  Flower  Shop.  Pautinda's  Small  World.  The 
Parthenon  Restaurant  and  Beepz  Video  Arcade.  .Vo  one  was  hurt  in  the  blaze  that  left  only  the  shells  of  the 
two  almost  century-old  structures  standing  A  number  of  Ohio  L'niversity  students  were  made  homeless 
during  exam  week  by  the  disaster  and  the  University  and  the  community  stepped  in  to  offer  them  free 
housing  and  other  assistance  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown  Also  unknown  is  whether  the  businesses 
will  be  rebuilt  and  what  private  or  government  aid  might  be  aiailable  to  help  restore  a  large  area  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Athens 


New  Vice  President  for 
University  Relations 
announced 

Dr.  Martha  A.  Turnage  will  join  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity staff  May  1  as  vice  president  for  university  re- 
lations. 

She  comes  to  campus  from  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity in  Fairfax.  Va..  where  as  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  she  helped  establish  the  identity  o( 
Virginia's  newest  state  university  as  a  doctoral- 
level  institution  and  high  technology  educational 
center. 


"Dr.  Turnage  is  one  of  higher  educations  most 
effective  advocates. '  President  Charles  Ping  said 
when  he  announced  the  appointment.  "She 
brings  demonstrated  ability  in  advancing  public 
appreciation  of  institutions  and  in  recognizing 
student   interests   and   utilizing   university   re- 


f 

Before  going  to  George  Mason.  Dr.  Turnage  had 
been  assistant  to  the  president  and  director  of 
development  at  Biuefield  StateCoUege  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. She  had  previously  been  on  the  founding 
staffs  of  three  community  colleges  in  Virginia. 

She  earned  her  doctoral  degree  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  inshtute  and  State  University  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  politics  o(  higher  education. 
She  also  holds  a  masters  degree  from  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  and  a  bachelors  from  Wake 
Forest  University, 

While  at  George  Mason.  Dr  Turnage  has  been  a 
regular  lecturer  in  courses  in  political  science 
and  public  affairs  and  has  served  on  a  number  of 
doctoral  committees  each  year.  She  has  also  tak- 
en an  active  interest  in  the  arts,  serving  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Fairfax  Symphony  and  the  Fairfax 
County  Council  of  the  Arts. 

She  is  replacing  Wayne  Kurlinski,  who  is  now 
vice  president  for  university  relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon, 


Dr  Martha  A.  Turnage 
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Across  tlie  College  Green  continued 


Avionics  Engineering  Center  Director  Richard  McFarland.  foreground,  and  Asso 
ciate  Director  Robert  Lilley  shown  with  the  center's  Stacker  Flying  Laboratory. 


Avionics  Engineering 
Center  investigates 
new  landing  systems 

Under  a  $499,984  contract  with  the  L'S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  University's  Avionics 
Engineering  Center  is  investigating  potential 
problems  that  could  alfect  the  operation  o!  15(1 
new  highly  sophisticated  microwave  landing  sys- 
tems to  be  deployed  by  the  mid-19Hl)s, 

The  new  system  is  being  heralded  as  the  re- 
placement for  the  mstrument  landing  system 
now  m  use  at  the  nation's  commercial  airports. 
The  major  advantages  of  the  new  system  include 
its  capability  of  providing  pilots  with  informatit)n 
lor  curved  landing  approaches.  It  is  also  expected 
to  be  less  susceptible  to  signal  deflections  from 
hills,  buildings  and  power  lines  surrounding  an 
airport. 

The  Avionics  Engineering  Center  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  solving  the  signal  problems 
of  instrument  landing  systems.  Most  recently.  Dr. 
Richard  McFarland.  the  center's  director,  re- 
stored the  instrument  system's  capability  at  the 
San  Francisco  International  Airport  Before  that, 
he  and  his  avionics  team  redesigned  the  systems 
for  the  three  main  runways  at  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national. Similar  work  had  been  done  at  dozens  of 
airports  before  that. 

in  addition  to  the  team's  experience  and  its 
proven  testing  programs,  the  Avionics  Center's 
Stocker  Flying  Laboratory  and  DC-3  Laboratory 


give  it  an  edge  over  comparable  testing  that 
might  be  done  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration or  private  companies.  The  Stocker  Flying 
Lab  is  a  new  Piper  Saratoga,  purchased  with 
(unds  from  the  C.  Paul  Stocker  endowment  for 
electrical  engineering,  the  department  housing 
the  center.  It  is  currently  being  outfitted  with 
avionics  equipment  under  an  F.AA  contract. 

"The  government  aircraft  that  would  be  used 
for  such  tests  would  cost  S1.5U0  per  hour  to  oper- 
ate, and  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  our 
planes  at  SlOU  an  hour,"  savs  McFarland  'The 
difference  is  m  our  flexibility.  With  large  planes 
they  don't  want  to  land,  drop  a  man  off  and  set  up 
an  optical  tracker,  and  we  do. " 

To  date,  the  centers  work  has  been  underwrit- 
ten by  almost  $8  million  in  federal  and  private 
grants  and  contracts.  McFarlands  hope  is  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  Avionics  Engi- 
neering Center  tops  $1  million  in  one  year. 

The  center  is  training  a  future  generation  of 
avionics  engineers  who  are  getting  experience 
that  compares  with  that  gained  in  the  first  year 
on  the  job.  In  the  DOT  contract  work,  five  gradu- 
ate students  will  help  with  inflight  measurements 
and  analysis,  and  three  undergraduates  will  get 
introductory  experience. 

Fulbright  Award 
supports  research 
on  Lamu  Island 

Sue  Boyd,  coordinator  in  Adult  Learning  Serv- 
ices, left  Athens  in  January  to  do  doctoral  re- 
search on  Lamu  Island  off  the  Kenya  coast,  taking 
with  her  what  she  terms  "an  anthropologist's 
ace-in-the-hole." 

Her  daughter.  Christina,  who  had  been  a  hit 
when  the  entire  Boyd  family  spent  1976-77  on 
Lamu  will  be  with  her  mother  the  next  six 
months  assisting  with  the  research  and  at- 
tendmg  a  government  school  for  girls. 

Chris  now  16,  has  kept  in  touch  with  her  Lamu 
friends  and  hopes  to  quickly  regain  her  fluency  in 
Kiamu  the  dialect  ol  Swahili  spoken  on  the  is- 
land 

Chris  is  a  good  observer  tuid  has  good  in- 
sights She  gives  me  credibility  as  part  of  a  family 
set  and  may  make  Lamu  women  less  hesitant  to 
trust  me  and  talk. "  Boyd  says.  The  subject  of  her 
research,  which  is  supported  by  a  Fulbright  doc- 
toral dissertation  award,  is  the  cultural  frame- 
work of  aging  in  which  menopause  occurs  in 
Lamu  society. 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  with  what  it  means 
to  grow  up  female  in  that  society.  A  lot  ol  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  pubert\'  rites,  but  not  a  lot 
given  to  the  aging  process  of  adult  women, '  Boyd 
says.  "I'm  interested  in  seeing  what  difference 
menopause  makes.  What  do  they  gain  or  lose'^ 
What  are  the  cultural  expectations  about  meno- 
pause that  Lamu  women  grow  up  with?  Does  age 
confer  importance'^  —  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  Til  be  seeking  answers  to  ' 

Boyd  sees  her  research  gathering  process  as  a 
time  for  information  sharing:  "1  expect  Lamu 
women  to  ask  me  about  growing  up  a  female  in 
American  society  and  raising  children  —  the 
whole  life  cycle."  she  says. 

The  research  her  husband  Alan  Boyd,  director 
of  international  student  and  faculty  services,  did 
on  f^mu  led  to  his  earning  a  doctorate  from 
Indiana  University  in  1980.  Sue  Boyd,  who  did  not 
begin  graduate  study  until  after  the  birth  of  their 
son.  Justin,  plans  to  earn  her  PhD  from  Indiana  by 
1987,  while  continuing  her  work  in  Adult  Learning 
Services. 
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Private  giving 
heads  toward  a 
new  record 

Private  giving  to  Ohio  University  for  the  first 
two  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (July  1 
through  Dec  31.  1983)  totals  $2.4' million,  up 
slightly  from  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

"Since  private  giving  to  the  University  in  fiscal 
1982-83  set  a  record  high,  and  since  were  ahead 
of  last  year  at  this  point,  were  anticipating  a  new 
record  this  time  around."  reports  Jack  G.  Ellis,  di- 
rector of  development. 

Ellis  says  70  percent  of  this  years  goal  of  $3.4 
million  had  been  reached  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. He  adds  that  6.172  donors  had  made  the  con- 
tributions, or  45  percent  of  the  goal  of  13.765  do- 
nors. 

"In  addition,"  Ellis  says,  "we  have  received 
pledges  for  various  projects  that  total  almost  $2 
million,  for  a  grand  total  of  actual  and  pledged 
gifts  of  $4.4  million." 

Included  in  pledges  for  the  various  other  pro- 
jects are  $1.8  million  to  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Technology's  Project  '85  campaign  and 
$154,000  in  pledges  to  the  Trustees'  Academy. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year.  1982-83,  the  University 
received  a  total  of  53,333,098  in  gifts  and  another 
$689,438  in  grants,  for  a  record-high  year-end  to- 
tal of  $4,022,536.  Some  12,320  donors  made  con- 
tributions last  fiscal  year,  also  a  record. 

Ellis  explains  that  traditionally  one  of  the  most 
impoilant  —  and  most  telling  —  months  for  pri- 
vate giving  is  December,  when  donors  make  their 
contributions  ahead  of  year-end  tax  deadlines. 

"We've  also  had  the  best  December  ever,  with 
$1,506,973  being  contributed  in  that  month  by 
2,629  donors,"  he  says,  noting  that  in  fiscal 
1982-83,  December  contributions  totaled 
$1,396,589  by  2.644  donors. 

"Were  anticipating  increasing  the  number  of 
donors  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  hope,  indeed,  to  establish  new  records  for 
contributions  before  the  final  tally  for  fiscal 
1983-84  on  June  30." 

in  addition  to  Ellis,  development  staff  members 
include  Paul  Nisenshal.  associate  director;  Jan 
Cunningham  Hodson,  director  of  planned  giving; 
Ken  Frisch,  director  of  annual  giving;  Susan  Kerki- 
an.  director  of  alumni  records  and  research;  and 
Margaret  Sheskey,  research  officer. 


Faculty  gain  a  third 
retirement  option 

Ohio  University  faculty  looking  at  retirement 
options  were  given  a  third  choice  when  the  Board 
of  Trustees  adopted  a  Retirement  Incentive  Plan 
at  their  winter  meeting. 

The  plan,  made  possible  by  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  is  limited  to 
five  percent  of  the  staff  who  are  50  years  of  age 
and  members  of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement 
System.  The  five  percent  figure  means  that  52  fac- 
ulty would  be  eligible,  with  priority  going  to  STRS 
members  having  the  greatest  number  of  years  of 
Ohio  University  service. 

Under  this  option,  the  University  will  purchase 
up  to  five  years  of  STRS  credit  for  an  eligible  fac- 
ulty member,  making  him  qualified  for  retirement 
under  STRS.  In  return,  the  faculty  member  gives 
up  one  year  of  part-time  teaching  for  each  year  of 
S'TRS  credit  purchased  for  him.  (At  present,  facul- 
ty can  teach  full-time  until  age  70  or  choose  early 
retirement  and  leach  part-time  until  age  701. 

The  purpose  behind  the  new  plan  is  to  shrink 
the  size  of  the  faculty  in  an  orderly  way,  accord- 
ing to  Associate  Provost  David  Stewart  "I  see  it 
as  a  benefit  to  the  University,  allowing  it  to  do 
more  quickly  what  has  to  be  done,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual faculty  member,  who  gets  a  third  choice 
as  a  service  benefit,"  Stewart  says. 

He  adds  that  this  pilot  program  will  be  studied 
closely  after  it  expires  at  the  end  ol  January  1985. 
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Student-Computer  ratio 
ranks  first  among 
state  campuses 

Ohio  University  has  the  best  ratio  of  computer 
stations  to  students  among  the  12  state  universi- 
ties, according  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  survey  reported  589  terminals  and  micro- 
processors on  the  University's  main  and  regional 
campuses,  for  a  ratio  of  1-32  The  Regents  review 
of  computer  facilities  included  only  stations  des- 
ignated for  academic  and  research  use.  not  those 
designated  for  administrative  or  library  use. 

For  the  entire  state  system,  the  report  showed 
a  ratio  of  1-43,  with  two-year  technical  colleges 
having  the  best  ratio.  1-21,  and  community  col- 
leges a  ratio  of  1-42. 

Of  the  589  terminals  serving  the  University's 
students.  450  are  interactive  with  the  main  com- 
puter network,  according  to  Larry  Buell.  director 
of  learning  and  computing  services.  He  adds  that 
each  quarter  about  6.000  students  use  the  net- 
work, which  includes  IBM,  DEC.  HP  and  Apple 
computers  "all  talking  to  each  other  " 

The  diversity  of  processors  constitutes  a  mix 
that  serves  most  of  the  faculty's  requirements  for 
students,  and  gives  students  the  chance  to  learn 
on  several  different  systems. 

"We  have  variety,  usability  and  availability,  and 
we're  growing,"  Buell  says.  He  reports  that  many 
faculty  members  have  personal  computers  at 
home  that  can  be  linked  to  the  computer  network 
by  telephone,  Many  students  are  doing  the  same. 

By  1990  virtually  the  entire  student  body  will 
have  personal  computers,  Buell  predicts.  To  be 
ready,  he  is  directing  efforts  to  complete  a  system 
able  to  support  any  computing  device  brought  to 
campus,  with  every  building  —  classroom,  ad- 
ministrative, residence  hall  —  tied  into  the  sys- 
tem. 


Program  emphasizes 
leadership  skills 

"Leadership  Beyond  1984:  Step  1."  an  all-day 
conference  held  on  campus  winter  quarter,  at- 
tracted more  than  100  representatives  from  stu- 
dent organizations. 

The  first  step  in  a  new  comprehensive  student 
leadership  development  program,  the  conference 
featured  Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  Dean  W. 
Jeffers  as  keynote  speaker  A  1936  alumnus.  Jeff- 
ers  worked  his  way  up  from  part-time  agent  to 
become  general  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Nationwide  Insurance, 

"In  the  past,  we  offered  occasional  off-campus 
sessions  for  20  to  30  selected  student  leaders." 
says  Terry  Hogan,  coordinator  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. "Now  we  want  to  emphasize  the  Universi- 
ty's interest  in  giving  all  students  opportunities 
to  gain  leadership  skills  that  can  serve  them 
throughout  their  lives." 

Topics  covered  at  the  conference  included 
conflict  resolution,  goal  setting,  delegating  re- 
sponsibility, motivating  members,  promoting  a 
group,  raising  and  spending  money  and  career 
and  life  planning, 

"We  are  building  a  leadership  training  effort 
through  which  students  will  get  and  contribute 
something."  Hogan  says.  It's  his  belief  that  such  a 
program  will  be  a  selling  point  for  the  University 
and  will  attract  students. 

"Students  spend  80  percent  of  their  time  out- 
side the  classroom."  he  comments.  "This  pro- 
greim  can  be  an  educational  experience  that  will 
add  to  their  personal  and  organizational  skills 
and  bring  out  their  potential." 


Sports  Administration 
teams  up  with  Qantel 

The  Universit\''s  Sports  ,Administration  Pro- 
gram, the  nation's  oldest,  chalked  up  another  (irst 
winter  quarter  when  it  acquired  the  computer 
technology  used  by  professional  organizations 
such  as  the  Dallas  Cowbovs  and  the  San  Diego 
Chargers, 

Early  in  January,  dunng  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  convention  m  Dallas.  MDS 
Qantel  and  Ohio  University  signed  a  (ive-year 
agreement  that  will  provide  the  University  with 
$600,000  of  MDS  Qantel's  Sports  Pac  computer 
hardware  and  software,  as  well  as  consulting 
services. 

"Our  Sports  Administration  graduates  will  be 
able  to  step  into  any  professional  or  collegiate 
program  in  the  nation  with  the  technical  knowl- 
edge to  use  computers  and  a  variety  of  software 
programs."  Ohio  University  President  Charles 
Ping  commented, 

■"Students  will  learn  to  apply  the  system  in  re- 
cruiting and  coaching  as  well  as  in  management 
of  business  operations."  he  said.  "Our  teaming  up 
with  Qantel  is  an  example  of  the  real  advantages 
when  a  university  and  business  cooperate  in 
preparing  graduates  for  professional  opportuni- 
ties." 

In  addition  to  providing  training  and  technical 
support.  Qantel.  a  California-based  leading  man- 
ufacturer of  business  and  sports  computer  sys- 
tems, will  sponsor  at  least  two  full-time  intern- 
ships for  Sports  Administration  students. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  University  and 
MDS  Qantel  will  sponsor  a  new  sports  computer 
resource  center  The  center  will  use  conferences, 
workshops  and  seminars  to  inform  sports  execu- 
tives, team  managers  and  sports  professionals  of 
the  latest  developments  in  computer  technology 

"Our  Sports  Administration  Program  is  nation- 
ally recognized  for  its  innovation  and  leader- 
ship," Dr  Ping  said.  "The  addition  of  the  Qantel 
Sports-Pac  solidifies  that  leadership  position  and 
puts  the  latest  in  sports  management  tools  right 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  for  our  students  — 
in  the  classroom." 

The  program  will  be  using  a  Qantel  System  40 
with  384K  of  main  memory,  150  megabytes  of 
fixed  disk  storage,  12  video  terminals,  two  high 
speed  printers  and  all  of  Qantel's  Sports-Pac 
software  modules. 

Dr.  Charles  Higgins  of  the  School  of  Health  and 
Sport  Sciences  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Sports 
Administration  and  Facilities  Management  Pro- 
grams. 


Program  addresses  the 
"phenomenon  of 
stuckness" 

Among  concerns  in  higher  education  that  have 
surfaced  in  recent  years  is  the  decreasing  career 
mobility  of  college  and  university  administrators 
—  as  well  as  faculty.  As  the  job  market  elsewhere 
diminished,  opportunities  for  upward  or  even  lat- 
eral moves  were  lost. 

The  best  term  to  describe  the  situation  is  "the 
phenomenon  of  stuckness. '"  says  Dr.  Carol  Harter 
Ohio  University's  vice  president  for  administra- 
tion. 

'We  recognized  the  problem  in  the  mid-70s 
and  became  a  pilot  school  in  a  professional  de- 
velopment project  underwritten  by  a  corporate 
foundation."  she  says.  'While  the  concept  was 
superb."  she  adds,  "the  program  materials  were 
often  inappropriate  and  we  eventually  withdrew  ' 

That  experience  convinced  both  President 
Charles  Ping  and  Dr  Harter  that  a  program  for 
Ohio  University  could  best  be  developed  using 
the  expertise  available  on  campus. 

She  assigned  Dr  Fran  Cornelius,  an  assistant 
vice  president  with  experience  in  personnel  man- 
agement, the  task  of  developing  a  new  program. 
After  working  for  several  months  with  a  faculty 
staff  advisory  committee,  he  launched  the  first 
sessions  in  January  1983. 

Eleven  programs  offered  that  first  year  enrolled 
248  participants  from  217  departments  through- 
out the  University,  Offerings  included  everything 
from  one  and  two-day  workshops  to  series 
spread  over  10  to  14  weeks  to  an  eight-month 
upper-level  management  development  program. 

So  far,  every  program  has  been  over- 
subscribed and  the  response  has  been  positive. 
An  administrator  in  a  staff  development  program 


President  Charles  Ping  gets  acquainted  with  DECtaik,  a  lexl-lo-spcech  com- 
puter demonstrated  by  Afary  Ann  Fitzhugh  and  watched  by  Robert  C  Huglies  '65. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  's  vice  president  of  business  and  office  systems  market- 
ing Ofiio  University  received  DECtaik  m  a  package  gift  of  computers  and  sup- 
porting systems  worth  S600.000  given  by  Digital  under  a  matcfiing  grant  agree- 
ment. Forty  microcomputers  and  a  VAX  !l  780  small  mainframe  computer  will 
equip  a  new  instructional  laboratory  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
An  additional  !2  microcomputers  for  faculty  and  office  information  systems  are 
included  in  the  gift  Dean  John  Stmson  reports  the  new  Rainbow  laboratory,  com- 
bined with  an  existing  computer  lab,  will  giue  the  college  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  advanced  computer  instructional  facilities  m  tfie  country 


last  spring  wrote.  "I  came  in  here  locked  into  a 
nearly  impossible  job  situation  The  program  has 
given  me  ideas  for  several  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion, I'm  excited  and  experiencing  renewed  confi- 
dence." 

Ideas  for  courses  come  from  surveys  of  direc- 
tors, department  heads  or  supervisors  who  de- 
velop a  profile  of  management  abilities  or  job 
skills  needed  by  a  specific  group  of  employees. 
Other  ideas  come  from  program  participants 
themselves. 

"A  near  universal  interest  and  need  is  for  better 
communications,""  Cornelius  says.  "Everyone 
seems  to  want  to  know  how  best  to  manage 
meetings  and  provide  feedback." 

Other  management  concerns  are  how  to  mo- 
tivate employees  and  deal  with  problems  such  as 
absenteeism  and  poor  work  performance  and 
how  to  evaluate  employees. 

By  relying  on  experts  from  within  the  Universi- 
ty, the  no-charge  programs  have  been  cost- 
effective,  according  to  Vice  President  Harter  The 
best  illustration,  in  her  view,  is  the  eight-month 
management  development  program  through 
which  12  mid-level  administrators  are  getting  a 
comprehensive  look  at  the  organizational  and  fis- 
cal management  of  Ohio  University.  Participants 
were  selected  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  course  is  comparable  to  the  summer 
courses  offered  by  the  Harvard  Education  and 
Business  schools  for  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators. Harter  says.  Several  Ohio  University 
administrators  have  attended  such  courses  and 
President  Ping  teaches  in  both. 

"The  primary  difference,"  says  Harter  "is  that 
the  cost  of  presenting  our  program  is  $83  per  par- 
ticipant Euid  we  charge  nothing." 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Across  the  College  Green  continued 


Imprisonment. "  84" 


Artist  exhibits  work  in  Venice  Biennale  School  of  Art  alumnus  David  True 
was  amonti  artists  chosen  to  represent  the  United  Slates  in  the  Venice  Biennale  to 
be  field  June-October  J984. 

True  lihu  earned  his  bachelor's  decree  in  1965  and  his  master's  deforce  m 
IH(}(\  in//  have  two  lariie  oil  pamtmfis  in  the  exhibition.  "Imprisonment  and 
Reeoni  illation  " 

The  Venice  Biennale  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious  exhibitions  in  ahich  an 
artist  can  be  invited  to  participate  This  year's  show,  entitled  "Paradise  Lost 
Paradise  Regained  American  Visions  of  the  New  Decade. "  will  travel  extensively 
throughout  Europe 

True  lives  in  New  York  Cit\:  where  his  work  is  exhibited  through  the  Edward 
Thorp  Gallery 


College  of  Education 
develops  teacher  training 
program  in  Swaziland 

Two  decades  of  experience  in  developing  pri- 
mary education  programs  in  Alrica  led  to  Ohio 
University's  newest  contract  to  dewlop  a  five- 
year,  multi-million  teacher  training  program  in 
Swaziland. 

Ohio  Universit\'  was  chosen  by  the  L  ,S  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  Swaziland 
from  a  lield  of  approximately  20  other  schools 
who  responded  to  invitations  to  submit  propos- 
als, according  to  the  College  of  Educations  dean, 
Dr  Allen  Myers.  The  project  will  be  funded  bv 
USAID  and  Swaziland. 

Cooperating  with  Ohio  University  by  providing 
professional  personnel  for  the  program  are  the 
Ohio  State  Department   of  Education.  Central 


.State  University  and  Tuskegee  Institute  of 
Alabama. 

The  University  project  will  develop  a  primary 
education  program  that  will  involve  creating  a 
four-year  teacher  education  program  at  the  Uni- 
versit\'  of  Swaziland,  as  well  as  a  two-year  diplo- 
ma and  in-service  programs  for  teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  other  education  officials. 

The  project  also  requires  that  students  from 
Swaziland  come  to  Athens  to  earn  College  of  Edu- 
cation degrees  and  eventually  replace  the  Ameri- 
can educators  stationed  in  Swaziland. 

In  early  spring,  representatives  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  and  the  University  traveled  to 
Nairobi  to  negotiate  details  to  finalize  the  con- 
tract with  Swaziland  and  USAID  officials. 

In  May.  a  group  of  educators,  headed  by  Chief 
of  Party  Don  Knox  of  Ohio  University,  will  leave 
for  Swaziland  to  begin  the  project.  Knox  is  pres- 
ently serving  in  the  same  position  in  a  similar 
College  of  Education  project  going  on  in 
Botswana. 

Swaziland,  a  nation  of  6U0.000.  is  about  the  size 
of  New  Jersey.  Located  in  southern  Africa  near 
the  Indian  Ocean  coast,  its  neighbors  are  South 
Africa  and  Mozambique- 


Engineering  college 

looks  forward  to 
50th  Anniversary 

The  process  of  turning  Crook  Hall,  a  dormitory 
on  the  West  Green,  into  the  Stocker  Engineering 
and  Technology  Center  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  fall  1985,  in  time  for  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Technology's  50th  Anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

The  plans  call  for  two-thirds  renovation  of  the 
existing  structure  and  one-third  new  construc- 
tion, funded  by  a  $11.7  million  state  appropria- 
tion. The  cost  of  recycling  is  approximately  $50  a 
square  loot,  compared  to  SI 00  per  square  foot  on 
the  new  construction. 

The  complex  will  provide  a  facility  that  "com- 
pares favorably  with  anv  in  the  nation,"  says  the 
college's  dean'  Dr,  T.  Richard  Robe,  "It  will  also 
give  us  space  desperately  needed  for  our  expand- 
ing teaching  and  research  programs, " 

The  center  will  bring  all  six  departments  of  the 
college  under  the  same  roof  lor  the  first  time  in  a 
five-story  building  totaling  158.642  square  feet. 
The  building  is  named  in  honor  of  college  bene- 
factors, the  late  C.  Paul  Stocker  and  his  wife  Beth. 
In  a  50th  Anniversary  campaign  to  equip  in- 
structional laboratories  in  the  new  center  and  to 
accelerate  academic  and  research  programs,  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  in  July 
1983  launched  "Project  '85."  a  national  effort  to 
raise  $4.5  million. 

In  its  first  six  months,  the  campaign  reached  40 
percent  of  its  goal,  with  459  gifts  and  pledges  to- 
taling $1,8  million  Especially  good  news  was  that 
five  of  the  top  six  major  'leadership  gifts"  — 
those  in  the  $1  million  to  $100,000  range  —  were 
already  in  hand  by  Dec.  31.  These  included  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $1  million:  another  of  $250,000; 
and  "three  gifts  of  $100,000  or  more.  Only  the 
$500,000  category  remained  open,  according  to 
Jack  G.  Ellis,  director  of  development. 

Major  gifts  in  the  $100,000  or  more  category 
came  from;  Intergraph  Corp.  of  Huntsville,  Ala.. 
CAD-Cam  equipment  valued  at  $175,000;  Cooper 
Energy  Ser^'ices  of  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio,  engineer- 
ing equipment  valued  at  $110,000;  and  FIxible 
Corp.  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  General 
Automotive  Corp.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,.  $100,000. 
Cruse  Moss,  an  engineering  alumnus  who  serves 
on  the  colleges  Board  of  Visitors,  is  chairman  of 
General  Automotive. 

Another  bright  note  Ellis  points  to  is  that  in  a 
solicitation  designed  to  get  the  campaign  off  to  a 
strong  start,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  college's 
faculty  and  staff  made  contributions  to  "Project 
■85." 

Chairman  of  the  National  Campaign  Committee 
is  Samuel  D.  Greiner  '55.  a  consultant  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio.  Cliff  E.  Baker  '43.  group  vice  presi- 
dent of  Morrison-Knudsen  Co.  of  Boise.  Idaho,  is 
vice  chairman. 


Skip  the  sleet,  rain  and 
snow;  send  lessons 
in  by  computer 

After  a  solid  60  years  of  experience  in  offering 
correspondence  courses  by  mail.  Ohio  University 
is  adding  an  electronic  option  for  students  with 
their  own  home  computers. 

By  summer,  students  will  be  able  to  enroll  in 
the  first  courses  that  will  be  programmed  on  flop- 
py disks.  But  instead  of  mailing  assignments  back 
to  the  instructor,  students  will  submit  their  as- 
signments via  a  new  Electronic  University  net- 
work. Completed  student  work  will  be  stored  in 
the  instructor's  computer  until  it  can  be  reviewed 
and  sent  back  with  a  grade  and  comments. 

In  contrast  to  correspondence  course  assign- 
ments sent  by  mail,  the  turn-around  time  on  les- 
sons submitted  by  computer  will  generally  be  24 
hours  or  less.  Professors  will  also  schedule  office 
hours  for  computer-to-computer  consultations. 

Access  to  the  Electronic  University  network 
will  be  through  an  attachment  that  works  with 
the  major  home  computers. 

Enrollment  will  be  through  Ohio  University's 
Independent  Study  Office,  which  enrolls  3.500 
students  a  year  in  correspondence  courses.  Tui- 
tion for  computer  courses  will  cover  course  fees 
plus  use  of  the  network. 

Already  being  programmed  for  the  computer 
format  are  correspondence  courses  in  algebra, 
U.S.  history  since  1900,  small  business  adminis- 
tration, magazine  writing  and  bloethic  problems. 
Depending  on  public  response  and  internal  eval- 
uation, the  course  selection  could  be  expanded. 

The  Electronic  University  system  was  devel- 
oped by  TeleLearning  Systems.  Inc.,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company  that  has  previously  offered  non- 
credit  courses  on  topics  ranging  from  modern 
poetry  to  game  strategies  The  man  behind  the 
company  and  the  new  university  credit  system  is 
Ronald  Gordon,  the  former  chief  executive  of 
Atari.  Inc.  during  its  initial  expansion. 


Steven  Newman  continues 
his  walk  around 
the  world 

An  article  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch's  March  10 
Capitol  Magazine  centered  on  the  progress  of 
Steven  Newman,  the  1977  Ohio  University  jour- 
nalism grad  who  is  walking  around  the  world. 

"He's  been  sending  us  letters."  says  Gary  Kief- 
er.  the  magazines  editor,  "and  we  interviewed 
him  in  Boston  by  phone  before  he  left  the  U.S.  in 
July  1983.  We  last  heard  from  him  when  he  called 
early  in  February." 

By  then,  he  had  reached  Algeria  and  was  plan- 
ning to  walk  across  to  Tunisia.  As  of  that  time,  he 
had  walked  3,450  miles,  but  his  feet,  legs  and  spir- 
its were  holding  out. 

"His  letters  are  full  of  enthusiasm,"  Kiefer  says, 
adding  that  Capitol  Magazine  will  keep  up  with 
Newman  and  use  his  letters  to  form  "a  running 
journal. ' 

Newman  has  encountered  interest  and  support 
from  many  people  along  his  way.  particularly 
Americans  living  overseas.  Kiefer  reports.  To 
date,  he's  only  recorded  one  unpleasant  incident: 
having  a  knife  pulled  on  him  and  his  life  threat- 
ened near  the  docks  in  Tangier. 

Today  readers  have  asked  how  Newman  can 
support  himself  on  such  a  long  journey.  The  an- 
swer is  that  he  planned  meticulously  and  saved 
for  severed  yecu-s  to  make  the  "grand  adventure" 
possible.  As  a  journalist,  he  also  hopes  for  some 
income  from  articles  he  writes  or  will  write  de- 
scribing his  experiences. 

Newman's  three-  to  five-year  journey  will  take 
him  to  22  countries  and  live  continents.  His  home 
base  is  Bethel.  Ohio. 
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Dr.  John  Caddis  (left)  and  Dr  Richard  Bald  listen  to  student 
interdisciplinary  course  on  the  nuclear  era 


From  Three  Perspectives 

Course  Examines  the  Nuclear  Era 

by  Nancy  Roe 


Professor  of  Physics  Roger  Finlay  recalls  a  poll 
showing  half  the  students  polled  on  one  U.S.  cam- 
pus could  not  name  the  city  that  was  the  target 
for  the  first  atom  bomb.  An  almost  equal  percent- 
age could  not  name  the  nation  that  dropped  the 
first  bomb, 

"The  roots  and  background  of  the  nuclear  era 
aren't  known  by  students  today.  Even  some  of 
their  parents  weren't  around  when  the  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima,"  Finlay  says 

The  50  students  in  one  winter  quarter  class  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  background  of  what 
Finlay  calls  "this  crucially  important  topic."  from 
three  perspectives  —  the  historical,  scientific 
and  political.  Enrolled  in  a  course  entitled  "The 
Nuclear  Era."  they  listened  to  10  weeks  of  lec- 
tures by  three  professors  from  three  disciplines, 
read  five  books,  saw  several  films  and  had  a  two- 
hour  discussion  with  the  chairman  of  President 
Reagan's  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Strategic 
Weapons. 


The  senior-level  interdisciplinary  course  was 
the  third  in  a  series  of  Baker  Peace  Studies  Semi- 
nars, part  of  a  program  underwritten  by  former 
Ohio  University  President  John  C,  Baker  and  his 
wife.  Elizabeth.  Two  years  ago,  they  endowed  a 
fund  to  develop  student  understanding  of  the 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  and  the  need  for 
lasting  peace. 

"World  wars  are  no  longer  a  question  of  paci- 
fism or  patriotism  but  have  become  a  question  of 
survival  of  life  on  earth."  Dr.  Baker  commented 
when  the  program  was  established,  "This  means 
that  we  must  review  many  of  our  most  cherished 
concepts,  and  it  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  a 
university  to  encourage  this," 

Distinguished  Professor  of  History  John  Gad- 
dis.  coordinator  of  the  Baker  Program,  provided 
the  historical  perspective  on  US-Soviet  relations 
for  this  latest  seminar.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence Richard  Bald,  who  first  offered  a  course  in 
arms  control  in  1965.  outlined  international  ef- 
forts to  control  the  proliferation  and  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  Dr.  Roger  Finlay.  a  nuclear  physicist, 
gave  the  scientific  perspective,  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  neutron  in  the  1930s  to  the  'third  gen- 
eration" weapons  envisaged  for  the  1990s. 

Through  having  taught  previous  Baker  Semi- 
nars, the  three  men  found  they  agreed  on  class 
strategy  and  could  work  togetfier  and  developed 
this  experimental  course  during  a  series  of  brown 
bag  lunches  last  summer  and  fall. 

Compared  to  a  lively  seminar  last  year  that  en- 
rolled "20  passionate  people  with  a  hard-nosed 
attitude."  Dr.  Bald  says  he  found  most  of  the  stu- 
dents in  this  latest  seminar  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  issue  and  "were  much  less  impas- 
sioned on  such  topics  as  the  nuclear  freeze.' 

The  Student  View 

For  Phil  Hummel,  a  senior  planning  to  go  on  for 
graduate  work  in  engineering,  the  course  provid- 
ed "the  quantitative  information  you'd  like  to 
have  when  you  talk  about  the  nuclear  issue, 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  discussions  with  my  family 
and  in-laws  about  nuclear  weapons  and  where 
the  world  is  headed,  but  it  was  mostly  on  an  emo- 
tional level,"  he  says. 

"The  academic  content  of  this  course  —  the 
arms  control  history,  the  arsenals  on  either  side. 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  the  number  and  size  of 
weapons  —  helped  restructure  emotions  so  they 
were  based  on  knowledge." 

Hummel  counts  the  seminar  "among  the  better 
classes  I've  had  and  as  much  work  as  any  of  the 
more  difficult  ones  I've  taken."  He  labels  his  first 


interdisciplinary  course  "a  terrific  idea,  since  no 
one  professor  could  have  presented  all  the  infor- 
mation." 

.^sked  if  the  course  changed  his  perspective. 
Hummel  commented  that  with  a  wife.  Mary  Gari- 
bay  Hummel  '82.  and  a  17-month-old  son'.  Ryan, 
he  had  to  have  'an  intense  level  of  interest  in  the 
future"  and  a  measure  of  optimism. 

Jayne  Hoeflich,  another  member  of  the  class,  is 
a  senior  physics  major  planning  to  earn  a  PhD 
and  go  on  to  a  career  in  medical  research.  The 
course  impressed  her  because  she  felt  the  class 
was  getting  "the  entire  picture.  Most  information 
is  slanted  one  way  or  the  other  —  either  calling 
for  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  or  promoting  a 
strong  defense.  It's  difficult  to  get  unbiased 
views." 

She  also  liked  being  taught  by  three  experts:  "It 
gave  us  a  fantastic  opportunity  to  exploit  and 
draw  on  three  fields  of  experience, "  she  says. 

"And  I  appreciated  the  interaction  among  the 
three  instructors, '  she  adds  "While  one  lectured, 
the  others  became  part  of  the  class.  There  was  a 
lot  of  interaction  and  they  often  asked  each  other 
questions  or  exchanged  comments," 

Ricardo  Alarcon,  a  PhD  physics  student  from 
Chile,  was  motivated  to  sign  up  for  the  course 
when  he  learned  the  nuclear  era  would  be  dealt 
with  from  three  points  of  view  Once  the  class 
was  underway,  he  found  himself  "excited  about 
the  real  dedication  of  the  people  m  charge.  They 
put  a  lot  of  effort  into  the  course  and  we  had  to 
respond." 

He  admits  to  being  skeptical  when  he  saw  a 
number  of  two-hour  discussion  periods  on  the 
schedule.  "That  doesn't  happen  today."  he  says, 
"but  in  this  class  it  worked,  although  1  didn't 
agree  with  all  the  comments.  1  was  impressed 
that  so  many  spoke  up  and  expressed  their 

He  adds  that  "at  home  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, i  find  the  nuclear  issue  doesn  t  loom  so 
large,  but  after  1  came  here  1  started  worrying 
again,"  The  30-year-oId.  who  has  a  wife  and  two 
children,  concludes  that  the  nuclear  issue  can't 
be  sidestepped  as  "unthinkable.  It  has  to  be 
thought  about,  and  it's  healthy  to  do  that."  he 
says. 

Texts  used  in  the  course  were  Martin  Sherwins 
A  World  Destroyed.  George  Kennan's  The  ,\'uclear 
Delusion.  Jonathan  Schell's  The  Fate  of  (he  Earth. 
the  Harvard  Study  Group's  Living  with  Nuclear 
Weapons,  and  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists's  Briefing  Manual 

Spring  quarter.  Dr.  Gaddis  is  organizing  a  two- 
day  seminar,  "The  Future  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment," with  six  major  speakers,  faculty  from  oth- 
er campuses,  and  —  he  hopes  —  President  and 
Mrs.  Baker  on  hand  to  participate.  (^ 


Professor  of  Political  Science  Richard  Bald  lec- 
tures on  arms  control  efforts 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


Cincmnctii  Reds  outfielder  Eddie  Milner  is  tested  for  fieart-lun^  endurance  by 
Tom  Murray  of  ifie  Exercise  Physiology  Laboratory  Pitcher  Billy  Sheerer  (behind 
Murrav)  looks  on 


Training  for  Competition 

Prescriptions 
for  Athletes 

by  C.  Thomas  Ressler 


Baseball  players  like  Pete  Rose,  race  car  driv- 
ers like  Benny  Parsons  and  members  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  crew  team  excel  in  vastly  dilferent 
sports,  but  share  a  common  denominator: 


Ohio  Univ 


>ity- 


More  precisely,  they  share  a  common  training 
base  in  Ohio  University's  Exercise  Physiology 
Laboratory,  to  which  all  have  come  during  the 
past  few  months  for  specialized  physical  testing 
and  conditioning  programs.  The  laboratory  and 
exercise  physiology  program  are  directed  by  Dr. 
Fredrick  "Fritz"  Hagerman,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Zoological  and  Biomedical  Sciences, 

Rose,  now  43.  came  to  the  program  alter 
searching  last  fall  for  a  top-notch  conditioning 
program  to  help  him  accelerate  his  drive  to  break 
Ty  Cobb's  all-time  career  base  hits  record  of 
4,191 .  Rose  currently  trails  Cobb  by  only  202  hits. 

He  turned  for  advice  to  personal  friend  Larry 
Starr,  head  trainer  for  12  years  of  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  and  a  1968  alumnus  ol  Ohio  University,  who 
also  received  his  master's  degree  (in  athletic 
training!  from  the  University  m  1971 

Starr  agreed  to  work  with  Rose,  on  his  own 
time,  but  stipulated  that  the  former  Reds  and 
Phillies  star  be  tested  by  Hagerman. 

Rose  described  his  visit  to  Ohio  University  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Dec.  14.  1983.  edition 
of  iSA  Today  "They  (Hagerman  and  his  associ- 
atesl  put  me  through  all  kinds  of  tests  — -  stress, 
strength,  llexibility.  and  endurance.  My  leg 
strength  was  good,  and  I  had  tremendous  endur- 
ance, but  Dr.  Hagerman  said  my  upper  body 
needed  work,  I'm  5-11.  but  he  said  I  had  the  body 
of  a  man  6-5,  I've  never  had  good  flexibility  be- 
cause of  the  way  I'm  built,  and  he  said  it  needed 
improvement." 


In  the  same  article,  written  by  USA  Today's  Hal 
Bodley.  Hagerman  said:  "Overall.  1  told  him  he 
had  the  body  of  a  25-year-old." 

After  the  tests  —  designed  to  enable  Hagerman 
to  "prescribe"  a  fitness  program  for  Rose  —  the 
ball  player  went  to  work. 

Included  in  his  conditioning  "prescription" 
were  sit-ups.  jumping  rope,  step-ups.  body  twists, 
riding  a  stationary  bicycle  and  stretching.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  instructed  to  make  some  dietary 
changes,  including  a  hiatus  from  eating  red  meat. 

It  paid  off.  as  was  apparent  to  Mike  Schmidt, 
1971  Ohio  University  graduate  and  Rose's  team- 
mate on  two  World  Series  editions  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies. 

"I  was  surprised  when  1  saw  Pete  at  a  tennis 
tournament.'  Schmidt  was  quoted  as  saying  in 
the  USA  Today  story.  "He's  in  the  best  shape  I 
have  seen  him  in  in  a  long  time." 

Starr,  who  introduced  Rose  to  Hagerman  in 
early  November,  began  his  career  as  a  trainer 
while  a  student  at  Ohio  University.  Among  his 
credits  from  those  days  is  serving  with  the  Bob- 
cat baseball  team  of  1971  —  a  team  that  went  to 
the  College  Baseball  World  Series  and  which  in- 
cluded Mike  Schmidt, 

Three  years  ago.  Starr  enlisted  Hagerman's  ex- 
pertise in  e\'aluating  players  and  setting  up  indi- 
vidual conditioning  programs  —  lor  all  members 
of  the  Reds'  major  and  minor  league  teams,  a  to- 
tal of  some  180  players. 

"We've  had  good  results  —  baseball  players  to- 
day are  quite  interested  in  knowing  their  physical 
characteristics  and  in  working  to  improve  their 
overall  fitness  levels,"  Starr  says. 

"By  carrying  out  the  kind  of  testing  we  do  in 
this  program,  we  can  give  the  players  very  specif- 
ic guidelines  that  address  their  individual  needs 
and  weaknesses.  In  the  past,  we  could  issue  only 
general  conditioning  guidelines  that  weren't 
nearly  as  effective." 

Another  benefit  of  the  program  is  that  it  can 
help  with  the  rehabilitation  of  injured  players,  the 
Reds  trainer  says, 

"We  can  much  more  precisely  evaluate  a  play- 
er's injury,  assign  the  appropriate  therapy  and 
track  progress  than  we  could  in  the  past,"  Starr 
notes. 

Race  Car  Drivers 

"Stock  car  drivers,  like  other  athletes,  have 
specific  fitness  needs  to  meet  the  weekly  de- 
mands of  intense  competition."  says  Hagerman. 

"Because  the  interiors  of  their  cars  are  often  in 
excess  of  125  degrees,  in  races  that  average  four 
to  five  hours,  endurance  is  of  great  Importance  to 
the  drivers. 

"Upper  body  strength,  too,  is  important  —  a  lot 
of  stress  is  placed  on  the  driver's  shoulder,  arm 
and  back  muscles  in  controlling  the  steering 
wheel  in  the  face  of  strong  g-forces  on  the  banked 
curves,  rapid  acceleration  and  quick  maneuvers," 
he  adds. 

Hagerman  and  members  of  the  Exercise  Physi- 
ology Laboratory,  therefore,  became  part  of  a 
team  of  sports  medicine  experts  assembled  by 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Co.  of  Connecti- 
cut to  assist  racing  teams  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Tobacco  Co, 

Other  members  of  the  team  are  Daniel  M. 
Landers,  sports  psychologist  at  Arizona  State 
University;  Dr,  Charles  Dillman,  biomechanics 
analyst:  Dr.  Ed  Hixon.  U.S.  Ski  Team  physician; 
Elizabeth  Doble.  nutritionist  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; and  John  E,  Doble,  president  of  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Co..  located  in  Darien, 
Conn, 

The  three  drivers  currently  in  the  program  are 
NASCAR  racers  Harry  Gant  and  the  Parsons 
brothers,  Benny  and  Phil.  Gant  and  Phil  Parsons 
drive  U.S.  Tobacco's  "Skoal  Bandit"  cars  and 
Benny  Parsons,  its  "Copenhagen"  CcU-, 

To  design  their  fitness  programs.  Hagerman 
had  each  ol  the  drivers  evaluated  in  his  laborato- 
ry in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  baseball 


Dr  Fredrick  Hagerman.  director  of  the  L'muersity's  Exercise  Physiology  Laboratory,  tests  the  leg  muscles  of 
NASCAR  racer  Harry  Ganl.  who  drives  U.S.  Tobacco's  "Skoal  Bandit"  car 
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players.  The  tests,  given  last  April,  included  those 
for  heart-lung  endurance,  muscle  strength,  mus- 
cle and  joint  flexibility,  motor  performance  and 
reaction  time,  blood  chemistry  and  percent  of 
body  fat. 

Then,  just  as  with  the  ball  players,  each  driver 
was  given  a  "prescription"  for  a  fitness  program 
tailored  to  his  individual  needs.  They  also  re- 
ceived personal  nutritional  and  stress-reduction 
programs  from  other  members  of  the  sports  med- 
icine team  assembled  by  Emergency  Medical 
Services. 

In  January,  prior  to  the  start  of  the  NASC\R 
racing  season  with  February's  Daytona  500,  the 
drivers  were  evaluated  again.  ,\lthough  the  re- 
sults of  those  tests  remain  confidential,  the  driv- 
ers have  high  marks  for  the  program. 

"In  past  years,  the  competition  was  not  as  keen 
as  it  is  today  —  you  could  actually  loaf  during  a 
race."  says  Benny  Parsons,  a  20-year  veteran, 

"Today,  however,  you  have  to  be  able  to  go  as 
hard  as  you  can  for  up  to  five  hours  and  a  pro- 
gram like  this  can  really  help,"  he  adds 

Brother  Phil  and  Gant  agree,  noting  the  pro- 
gram addresses  not  only  endurance  and  strength, 
but  also  reaction  time  and  coping  with  stress. 

Hagerman  makes  another  observation: 

"The  difference  between  being  physically  lit 
and  not  being  fit  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween having  an  accident  and  not  having  one. 

"In  high  speed  auto  racing,  an  accident  can 
mean  death  or  very  serious  injury.  It's  important 
to  us.  and  to  the  drivers  that  they  be  in  the  best 
shape  possible  when  they  slide  behind  the 
wheel." 

U.S.  Olympic  Rowing  Teams 

For  the  1984  summer  Olympic  Games,  Hager- 
man is  helping  the  U.S.  coaches  select  athletes 
for  both  the  men's  and  women's  rowing  teams,  a 
role  he's  picved  in  alt  the  Olympic  Games  going 
back  to  1968. 

"Since  we  have  been  testing  oarsmen  and  oars- 
women  for  about  20  years,  we  have  built  an  accu- 
rate profile  of  what  it  takes  to  compete  at  the  in- 
ternational level  in  this  sport,"  Hagerman  says, 

"Our  role,  therefore,  is  to  provide  the  coaches 
with  objective  data  to  help  them  choose  the  most 
promising  candidates  for  the  U.S.  teams  " 

After  the  athletes  are  selected  and  their  weak 
points  determined.  Hagerman  and  his  staff  make 
recommendations  on  ways  to  Improve  their 
training  to  address  those  weak  points. 

Although  the  Olympic  athletes  seldom  travel  to 
Ohio  University  in  this  era  of  specialized  training 
camps.  Hagerman  conducts  tests  and  works  with 
the  athletes  and  coaches  on  a  regular  basis  at 
their  training  camps  Ln  San  Diego.  Boston  and 
Seattle. 

In  addition.  Hagerman  travels  to  Florida  to 
work  with  the  Reds  during  spring  training  and  to 
North  Carolina  to  work  with  the  race  car  drivers. 

How's  he  do  it  all? 

"1  have  a  lot  of  good  help  —  I  certainly  don't  do 
it  by  myself."  Hagerman  says,  noting  the  "invalua- 
ble assistance"  of  Tom  Murray,  coordinator  of  the 
Adult  Fitness  Program  (featured  in  the  Winter 
1984  issue  of  Ohto  University  Today). 

'Also,  we  rely  on  students  in  the  program,  both 
in  the  lab  and  on  the  road.  It  gives  them  great  ex- 
perience and  the  excitement  of  being  around 
some  of  the  very  best  people  in  sports,"  (^ 


Razak  Professor  Comments  on 
Education,  Women's  Issues 

by  Nancy  Roe 

Dr.  Fatimah  Hamid  Don,  who  grew  up  in  Malay- 
sia's Perak  State,  was  one  of  13  children  born  to  a 
mother  who  was  a  homemaker  and  a  father  who 
was  in  government  service.  She  remembers  her 
mother  saying  to  her,  "Why  do  you  study  so 
hard^  You'll  end  up  behind  the  stove," 

The  second  Malaysian  scholar  to  hold  the 
Razak  Chair  in  Southeast  ,^sia  Studies.  Dr  Fati- 
mah did  not  "end  up  behind  the  stove"  Instead, 
she  became  the  first  Malay  woman  named  profes- 
sor of  education  in  her  countn.'  and  the  first  to 
hold  an  academic  chair{curriculum  and  develop- 
ment studies)  at  the  University  of  Malaysia. 

Through  the  years,  she  has  also  become  an  in- 
ternational as  well  as  national  authority  on  both 
the  role  of  education  and  women's  role  in  devel- 
oping nations. 

Dr,  Fatimah  attributes  her  position  in  Malay- 
sian society  to  being  'part  of  a  generation  of  op- 
portunity," In  the  post  World  War  II  period,  Ma- 
laysia's great  need  was  for  educated  leaders,  and 
the  government  was  willing  to  finance  their  edu- 
cation. 

Education  remains  a  national  priority,  and  the 
race  to  educate  its  citizens  has  seen  Malaysia 
send  many  young  men  and  women  overseas  to 
study;  in  fact,  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage,  Ma- 
laysia operated  three  teacher  colleges  in  Great 
Britain  until  1965. 

In  1982,  about  50,000  Malaysians  were  studying 
in  26  countries  around  the  globe.  Dr.  Fatimah 
says,  with  the  government  sponsoring  about  one- 
fifth  of  them.  Approximately  an  equal  number 
were  studying  at  home  in  the  five  national  univer- 
sities and  in  polytechnical  institutions  and 
teacher  colleges. 

The  overseas  investment  in  education  is  enor- 
mous, she  points  out,  since  $12,000  in  U.S.  dollars 
is  needed  before  a  prospective  student  is  granted 

For  the  past  few  years.  Malaysian  students  have 
made  up  the  largest  bloc  within  the  University's 
international  student  population,  and  almost  300 
are  now  studying  on  campus.  More  than  1. 000 
have  received  Ohio  University  degrees  over  the 
years,  and  more  than  100  Athens  faculty  mem- 
bers have  taught  or  done  research  or  consulting 
work  in  Malaysia. 

Nine  years  of  schooling  is  offered  free  to  all  Ma- 
laysian children,  beginning  at  age  6,  Those  who 
pass  an  exam  at  15  go  on  to  secondary  school, 
where  they  face  another  selection  process  before 
being  admitted  to  upper  secondary  school. 

"A  move  is  now  on  to  give  every  student  1 1 
years  of  basic  education."  Dr.  Fatimah  says,  since 
improvements  in  the  education  system  and  in 
teacher  training  have  meant  more  students  are 
passing  the  exams  and  qualifying  for  secondar\' 
education. 

One  of  Malaysia's  goals  is  "to  promote  the  edu- 
cability  of  Malaysians  in  science  and  technology 
to  adapt  to  advances  made  in  these  areas.'  the 
Razak  Professor  says,  "At  the  same  time,  students 
are  to  be  given  a  firm  grounding  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral  values  of  the  Malaysian  ideologv' " 

Moslem  students  are  instructed  in  the  pre- 
scribed spiritual  education  by  teachers  trained  at 
an  Islamic  college,  "Non-Moslem  students  are 
given  a  program  of  moral  studies  including  edu- 
cation in  comparative  religions  and  the  Islamic 
values  of  our  society. "  she  says. 

Malaysian  teachers  are  subject  to  government 
regulations  and  guided  by  directives  that  set  a 
national  standard.  Official  curricula  and  syllabi 
are  followed  in  all  schools.  Teachers  are  well 
paid,  held  in  respect  and  have  considerable  polit- 
ical clout,  she  adds. 

In  her  first  teaching  job.  Dr.  Fatimah  learned 
that  women  teachers,  working  with  the  same  cur- 
riculum and  the  same  size  classes,  earned  80  per- 
cent of  the  salarv'  paid  men.  a  situation  she  calls 
"a  legacy  of  the  British  " 

Once  a  woman  married,  she  could  not  be  pro- 
moted and  receive  tenure  or  a  pension.  She  was. 
in  effect,  "permanently  temporary."  Dr.  Fatimah 
recalls. 

"My  friends  were  active  women,  and  we  agreed 
that  we  must  do  something  together  about  issues 


Razak  Professor  Dr  Fatimah  Hamid  Don 

such  as  equal  pay  for  equal  work."  she  says.  "The 
time  was  right  since  we  were  part  of  the  world- 
wide women's  rights  movement.  Being  in  the  cap- 
ital city  (Kuala  Lumpurj  also  meant  it  was  easier 
to  organize." 

She  helped  found  a  union  for  women  teachers 
as  well  as  the  National  Council  of  Women's  Or- 
ganizations, a  network  of  20  women's  groups.  She 
also  was  one  of  the  founders  o(  Malaysia's  first 
Women's  Day  in  1965.  an  occasion  celebrated 
each  August. 

Dr.  Fatimah  maintains  her  interest  in  women 
and  national  development  and  is  a  frequent 
speaker  and  participant  at  regional  and  interna- 
tional conferences  She  is  president  of  the  .Na- 
tional Association  of  UNESCO  in  Malaysia  and  as- 
sociated with  the  Manpower  and  Planning  and 
Modernization  Unit  of  the  Prime  Minister's  De- 
partment. 

In  her  country,  she  points  out.  \vomen  do  not 
have  a  struggle  choosing  between  career  and 
home.  "It  is  understood  that  they  need  to  work  to 
raise  the  economic  level  of  the  family.  There  is 
also  increasing  realization  that  women  need  to 
be  given  the  capabilities  to  protect  and  fend  for 
themselves," 

Working  mothers  receive  help  from  the  extend- 
ed family,  she  adds,  and  both  the  government  and 
the  private  sector  are  active  in  providing  day 


She  is  pleased  that  she  merited  the  Razak  Chair 
appointment  and  views  the  professorship,  which 
is  supported  by  the  Malaysian  government, 
multinational  corporations  and  the  University,  as 
a  visible  symbol  of  the  link  between  her  nation 
and  Ohio  University. 

Having  spent  1968-1971  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  .\ngeles  earning  her  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees,  she  was  no  stranger  to 
American  academia,  "I  expected  to  find  what  I 
did."  she  says,  expressing  satisfaction  with  the 
students  she  has  met  and  the  situation  she  found 
in  the  Center  for  Southeast  Asia  Studies  and  the 
College  of  Education 

Students  in  her  courses  have  come  from  many 
nations  and  are  "'no  different  than  those  at 
home,"  she  says.  She  meets  informally  with  Ma- 
laysian students  and  has  spoken  to  campus 
groups.  She  is  also  visiting  the  five  regional  cam- 
puses and  talking  to  community  and  school 
groups  in  Southeast  Ohio. 

One  of  her  two  daughters  is  completing  medi- 
cal studies  at  the  University  of  Malaysia  and  will 
visit  Athens  spring  quarter.  The  other.  Faridah. 
accompanied  her  mother  to  Athens  and  plans  to 
earn  her  bachelor's  degree  through  the  College  of 
Communication.  (^ 
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An  emphasis  on  practical  experience 


The  College  of  Health  and  Human  Services 


College  nl  Health  and  Human  Services  Dean  HMu  Kidmrds  and  Di 
lor  ol  the  School  ol  1'hys.ical  Therapy  Cynthia  Xorkin  check  ou 
ol-the-art  laboratory  that  is  ready  lor  the  school's  first  class  in  June 


New  College,  New  School 

A  locus  on  service  and  a  commitment  to  giving  students  as 
much  practical  experience  as  possible  while  they  learn 
characterize  both  the  University's  newest  college,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  that  college's  newest  school.  Physical 
Therapy. 

The  college,  launched  five  years  ago  and  headed  by  Dr.  Hilda 
Richards,  now  boasts  1,146  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  programs  ranging  from  child  development  to 
stadium  management. 

"We  have  a  lively  mix  of  programs,  and  because  of  that  we  are 
able  to  develop  strong  interdisciplinary  programs,"  Dean 
Richards  says.  Another  positive  factor  she  cites  are  the 
internships  and  practicums  required  of  all  students  — 
"experience  that  can  lead  to  jobs,"  the  dean  labels  them. 

Other  assets  are  the  emphasis  the  faculty  places  on  giving 
students  individual  attention  and  the  special  effort  being  made 
throughout  the  college  to  recruit  minority  and  disadvantaged 
students. 

Service  and  internships  are  built  into  the  24-month  bachelor's 
degree  program  in  physical  therapy  that  will  enroll  its  first  class 
this  June,  according  to  Dr  Cynthia  Norkin.  She  is  director  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Therapy  approved  in  December  by  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents. 

No  more  than  32  students  will  be  selected  for  the  junior- 
senior  year  sequence  that  will  begin  each  June,  she  says,  and 
the  curriculum  will  focus  on  providing  physical  therapy 
services  in  rural  areas.  The  program  includes  an  eight-week 
clinical  internship  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  at  sites 
throughout  Southeast  Ohio,  from  rest  homes  to  public  schools. 

A  "state-of-the-art"  laboratory  and  clinic,  equipped  witth 
funds  from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  the 
University's  1804  Fund,  is  ready  in  the  Convocation  Center, 
Norkin  says. 

Finding  highly  motivated  students  with  some  e.\perience  in 
physical  therapy  should  prove  no  problem.  No  sooner  had  word 
of  the  new  school  gotten  out  than  requests  lor  information 
began  pouring  in.  To  date,  almost  500  are  on  file. 


Nursing  reverses  the  pattern  of  the  other  schools  in  the 

College  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Its  students  already  have 

experience  —  often  many  years  of  it  —  when  they  enroll  in  the 

two-year  baccalaureate  program.  All  are  registered  nurses  with 

'  career  goals. 

The  average  age  of  the  school's  students  is  36,  according  to 
Dr  Martha  Raile,  its  director.  "Since  they  are  practicing  nurses, 
fitting  classes  into  an  already  busy  schedule  of  family,  job  and 
community  may  seem  an  impossible  task,"  she  says. 

The  school  reacts  to  its  students'  needs  by  reaching  out  to 
the  23  counties  ol  Southeast  Ohio  with  a  llexible  program  that 
allows  the  RN's  to  fill  in  gaps  in  technical  training  with  a  broad- 
based  liberal  arts  education. 

"We  educate  the  whole  person,"  Raile  says,  "and  encourage 
students  to  explore  many  areas  of  interest  —  philosophy, 
history,  psychology,  literature." 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  arts  hours,  50  hours  of  professional 
nursing  education  are  built  into  the  curriculum  that  was 
recently  accredited  lor  eight  years.  These  courses  are  designed 
to  expand  students'  knowledge  of  nursing  in  community  and 
hospital  settings  and  in  more  non-traditional  areas  such  as 
health  maintenance  and  health  promotion. 

Many  of  the  380  nurses  enrolled  are  part-time  students,  Raile 
says,  "active  one  quarter  and  inactive  another."  Only  about  25 
percent  attend  classes  on  the  Athens  campus,  since  courses  are 
offered  on  a  rotational  basis  at  the  Zanesville,  Lancaster, 
Chillicothe  and  Belmont  County  regional  campuses.  To 
accommodate  working  students,  the  schedule  includes  evening, 
weekend,  all-day  and  once-a-week  classes. 

"We  are  reaching  out  to  those  not  ordinarily  served  by  the 
University,"  Dean  Richards  says  of  her  college's  nursing 
curriculum.  "1  may  jestingly  call  the  staff  a  faculty  on  wheels,' 
but  we  are  proud  they  are  committed  to  the  program  and  want 
to  serve  the  students  in  these  areas." 


School  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Science 
middle  ear  function  tests  in  the  Univen 
speech  disorders 


The  School  of  He; 
and  Speech  Scien 

"By  tlie  time  our  students  gradu 
director  of  the  School  of  Hearing 
have  300  clock  hours  of  practicun 
various  types  of  disorders.  They  n 
campus  as  they  develop  areaa«f 
their  accreditation  and  training,  t 
wide  variety  of  clientele," 

They  get  that  exposure  through 
through  the  school's  own  clinic  in 
full-time  staff  ol  three  speech  pat 
audiology  supervisor  and  the  late 
Each  year  it  serves  from  200  to  2 
backgrounds. 

Throughout  their  training,  stud 
while  working  with  clients,  Seatoi 
therapy  approaches  with  faculty 
and  they  also  go  through  post-the 
counseling  approaches  are  reviev 

"There  is  a  gradual  easing  in  ol 
says.  "Sophomores,  for  example, 
sessions.  Then  in  the  junior  and 
they  assist  clinicians  or  graduate 

Off-campus  facilities  through  v 
gain  experience  run  the  gam^rfr 
rehabilitation  centers.  In  all.  appi 
states. 
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fnces  students  practice  administering 
versity's  public  clinic  for  hearing  and 


[earing 
;nces 

aduate,"  says  Dr.  William  Seaton, 
ng  and  Speech  Sciences,  "tliey 
cum  experience  distributed  over 
y  may  specialize  alter  they  leave 
•uf  interest,  but  by  the  nature  ol 
g,  they  must  have  exposure  to  a 

jgh  a  network  of  internships  and 
:  in  Lindley  Hall.  The  clinic  has  a 
pathology  supervisors  and  an 
latest  in  diagnostic  equipment. 

0  250  clients  of  all  ages  and 

tudents  are  closely  supervised 
aton  says.  They  rehearse  their 
ty  members  who  critique  them, 
therapy  interviews  in  which  their 
viewed. 

1  of  working  with  clients,"  Seaton 
le,  first  observe  taped  and  live 
nd  senior  practicum  sequences. 
ate  students." 

h  which  the  school's  students 
rfrom  day-care  centers  to 
ipproved  internships  exist  in  38 


School  of  Health  and  Sport  Sciences  students  planning  careers  as  athlet- 
ic h-ainers  work  with  University  athletes  in  the  training  lab. 


The  School  of  Health 
and  Sport  Sciences 

Field  experience  options  can  take  students  in  the  School  of 
Health  and  Sport  Sciences  into  high  school  training  rooms  to 
work  with  injured  teenage  athletes  or  to  nursing  homes  to  work 
in  therapeutic  recreation  programs. 

Administrative  experience  can  be  gained  In  the  management 
of  a  University  athletic  facility  or  a  community  health  agency 
And  practice  teaching  in  physical  education  may  be  a  choice  to 
be  weighed  against  assisting  in  an  adult  recreation  program  that 
could  lead  to  directing  a  corporate  employee  fitness  program. 

"Such  hands-on  experience  gives  our  students  a  lot  of 
confidence,"  says  the  school's  director,  Dr  James  Lavery.  "It 
also  helps  after  college.  Employers  know  our  graduates  are  well- 
trained." 

Traditional  curriculums  for  coaching  and  teaching  have  been 
joined  by  a  variety  of  degree  programs  in  the  school. 
Environmental  health  requires  an  extra  concentration  of 
coursework  in  the  sciences,  and  recreation  programs  need 
directors  with  financial  management  skills. 

Today's  students  in  health  and  sport  sciences  "get  a  broad 
educational  background  and  expertise  in  more  than  one  area. 
They  can  be  flexible  and  adjust  to  the  needs  of  their 
communities,"  Lavery  says. 

The  school  houses  the  nation's  first  professional  program  in 
sports  administration  and  facilities  management,  a  master's 
degree  program  that  has  earned  a  solid  national  reputation  and 
a  lot  of  publicity.  Last  September,  another  new  program  made 
its  debut.  Health  Services  Administration. 

Dr  Carl  Chambers,  the  program's  director,  says  it  focuses  on 
long-term  or  alternative  care  health  facilities  from  nursing 
homes  to  corporations. 

"Health  care  is  now  the  second  largest  industry  in  the 
nation."  Dr.  Chambers  comments,  "and  it's  destined  to  get 
bigger  We  give  people  management  and  administrative  skills  so 
they  can  run  a  cost  effective  facility." 

The  master's  level  program  is  designed  for  non-traditional 
students  such  as  nurses,  administrators  and  environmental 
health  specialists  who  are  locking  for  career  mobility. 

"This  is  a  valuable  degree,"  Chambers  says.  "People  with  two 
or  three  skills  are  more  competitive  in  the  job  market." 


Interior  Design  students  luuk  iiier  tlw  mihik-  Imnic  m>d,'l  lliey  de- 
signed and  built  tncorpurating  modifications  to  matte  uidcpfnJcnt  tiu- 
ing  possible  for  a  disabled  person 


The  School  of  Home 
Economics 

Like  the  other  majors  in  the  School  ol  Home  Economics, 
senior  Chris  Jaros  had  to  seek  out  and  secure  her  own 
internship,  but  only  alter  job-hunting  training  that  covered 
everything  from  prospective  sites  to  interview  techniques. 

She  succeeded  in  landing  an  mternship  with  the  Ralph  Lauren 
organization  in  New  York  City,  a  terrific  opportunity  lor  a 
fashion  merchandising  and  promotion  major  ■'Overall,  it  was 
the  best  kind  of  experience  I  could  have  asked  lor,"  she  says. 

Jaros's  major  is  the  most  popular  among  the  schools  380 
undergraduates  and  30  graduate  students. 

Next  is  interior  design,  a  complex  field  involving  much  more 
than  coordinating  colors  and  planning  gracious  interiors, 
according  to  Judy  Matthews,  director  ol  the  program. 

""For  example,  one  of  our  graduates  is  working  with  the  City  ol 
Dayton  to  make  its  public  buildings  more  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,"  she  says.  "A  lot  is  also  being  done  in  the 
workplace  and  in  private  homes  to  enable  the  disabled  to  lead 
independent  lives." 

Meeting  special  needs  is  also  on  the  agenda  for  students  in 
the  textiles  and  clothing  area,  says  Dr.  Shirley  Slater,  the 
school's  director.  Students  design  garments  with  special  clasps 
and  other  features  that  permit  the  handicapped  or  temporarily 
disabled  to  dress  and  care  for  themselves. 

Throughout  the  school,  traditional  fields  and  newer  ones 
exist  side  by  side,  according  to  Slater.  Human  nutrition  and  food 
science  majors  provide  a  good  example,  with  students  training 
to  become  hospital  or  school  dieticians  working  alongside 
others  blending  nutrition  and  zoology  for  careers  in  clinical 
research. 

For  all  the  school's  majors.  Slater  says,  "opportunities  have 
never  been  greater  in  the  business  and  professional  worlds  " 
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Zillah  R.  Eisenstein  '68 

From  Campus  Activist  to 
Morton  Visiting  Professor 

Ziltah  Eisenstein  came  to  Chio  I'niversity  as  a  16-year-o!d  fresh- 
man in  1964  and  found  tfie  canious  an  intelleclually  and  politically 
exciting  place.  It  was  alive  with  questions  about  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  democratization  ol  the  Lnn-ersity."  she  recalls. 

The  daujihfer  of  parents  who  were  professors,  and  with  a  sister  at 
Radcliffe.  she  chose  Ohio  f.niversit>'  because  she  thought  it  might 
be  a  place  to  "tr)'  and  find  mvself"  and  wanted  the  mix  of  students  a 
state  university  provided. 

"I  clarified  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  my  life  here."  she  said  in  Jan- 
uary when  she  relumed  lor  tlie  first  time  since  19(i8.  She  came  back 
as  a  Morton  \  isUim;  I'niiissiir  ol  Political  Science  and  gave  a  public 
lecture.  "Rciii.unMn  liiiiinism.  and  the  Gender  Gap."  to  a  packed 
auditorium  .sin  .ilsn  sixilst-  to  classes  in  the  department  through 
whicli  she  earcied  her  ijaclielor's  degree. 

She  found  the  return  "overwhelming."  as  she  was  welcomed  by 
some  of  the  professors  whose  classes  she  had  taken.  "It  was  good  to 
see  Dick  Bald  and  Ray  Gusteson  again,  and  I  was  very  sorry  that  Jim 
Barnes  was  on  leave;  he  was  very  important  to  my  intellectual 
growth."  she  said.  Bill  Connally.  whom  Eisenstein  considers  a  pri- 
mary influence  on  her  development  as  a  political  theoretician.  left 
the  University  in  I96S  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  where  Eisenstein  earned  her  master's  and  PhD  de- 
grees. 

As  a  student  cafeteria  worker,  she  became  involved  with  the  move 
to  unionize  OU's  non-academic  workers,  and  her  support  during 
their  strike  led  to  her  losing  her  job.  What  she  has  never  lost  is  the 
blend  of  thought  and  action  which  characterized  her  campus  life. 

A  member  of  the  Ithaca  College  faculty  since  197:).  she  is  now  a 
full  professor  with  a  national  reputation  as  a  leading  feminist  theo- 
rist and  analyst  of  public  polic>  issues  affecting  women.  In  addition 
to  numerous  articles  and  reviews,  she  has  three  books  to  her  credit: 
The  CapilalisI  Palriorchy  and  the  Cme  torSucialul  Feminism.  Femi- 
nism and  Sexual  Equality:  Crisis  in  Liberal  America,  and  The  Radi- 
cal Future  of  Liberal  Feminism  She  has  also  lectured  at  campuses 
across  the  United  States  and  been  a  participant  at  international  con- 
ferences. 

In  her  lecture.  Eisenstem  outlined  her  view  that  through  the 
struggle  against  patriarchal  privilege,  women  have  developed  a  sex- 
ual class  identity  that  cuts  through  traditional  socioeconomic  class 

Behind  the  Reagan  Administrations  "explicitly  anti-woman  bia.s" 
is  the  implicit  belief  that  "women  no  longer  know  their  place."  she 
says,  adding  that  the  administration  is  trying  to  shore  up  patriarchal 
society  by  dismantling  "beginning  forms  of  equality." 

"Reagan  has  made  voting  relevant  again."  she  said  when  asked 
about  the  gender  gap  and  the  1984  election.  "But  women  don't  want 
to  be  defined  and  limited  by  electoral  power,  but  ready  to  challenge 
inequities  wherever  thev  exist  " 

The  agenda  includes  ever>-thing  from  reproductive  rights  to  equi- 
ty pay  to  the  ERA  to  the  elimination  ol  the  double  day  of  work  for 
women  to  the  elimination  of  the  sexual  hierarchv  in  the 
marketplace,  she  said. 

Asked  about  the  role  of  women's  studies,  she  commented  that  "as 
long  as  the  academic  world  hasn't  restructured  its  way  of  looking  at 
the  world  —  mens  studies'  —  we  need  feminist  studies." 


Of  Interest 
to  Alumni 


VisCom's  Reputation 
Supported  by  Awards 

February  was  a  satisfying  month  for  Chuck 
Scott  and  Terry  Eiler,  the  father  and  son-in-law 
faculty  team  who  m  1978  created  the  University's 
Institute  of  Visual  Communication,  an  interdisci- 
plinary program  to  train  both  photojournalists 
and  fine  arts  photographers. 

Alumni  and  students  trained  in  the  institute 
garnered  several  top  national  awards  and  a  dis- 
proportionate share  —  38  percent  —  ol  the  indi- 
vidual awards  announced  by  the  Ohio  News  Pho- 
tographers Association, 

In  the  national  Canon  Photo  Essayist  competi- 
tion, Karen  Borchers,  MA  '80.  earned  the  second 
place  award  in  the  Picture  of  the  Year  contest.  As 
an  indication  of  the  competition,  the  first  place 
went  to  nationallv  known  photographer  Marv 
Ellen  Marks. 

When  the  sought-after  Aof/ona/  Geographic  in- 
ternships were  announced,  five  of  the  top  eight 
student  finalists  for  two  positions  were  Ohio  Uni- 
versity students.  Number  one  choice  senior  Tam- 
my Mobley  will  spend  the  summer  with  the  maga- 
zine in  Washington. 

Photojournaiist  John  Kaplan  '82  won  third 
place  in  the  newspaper  category  ol  the  Photogra- 
pher of  the  Year  awards  passed  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Press  Photographers  .Association  Kaplan  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Ret  leu- 
and  Chronicle 

In  Ohio,  students,  alumni  and  a  facult\'  member 
swept  through  the  News  Photographers  Associa- 
tion competition  taking  39  of  the  108  individual 
awards,  including  1 1  first  places,  eight  seconds, 
seven  thirds  and  13  honorable  mentions. 

First  place  awards  went  to  alumni  Jeff  Hinckley 
and  Craig  Holman  '77  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Dennis  Gordon  '68  (three  awards).  Bill  Wade  78 
and  Lew  Stamp  70  of  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Students  Robin  Witek.  V'ince  Musi  and  Thorn 
Shelby  and  faculty  member  Larry  Nighswander 
received  firsts. 

The  Ohio  University  Post  —  the  only  student 
newspaper  to  place  in  the  competition  —  came 
away  with  a  third  place  for  the  best  newspaper 
use  of  pictures  in  the  under  50.000  circulation 
classification. 

In  the  magazine  division  of  the  Ohio  competi- 
tion, Lisa  Griffis  '81 ,  as  art  director  of  Ohio  Maga- 
zine, won  the  publication  a  second  place  in  pic- 
ture usage. 


Casey  Moves  to 
Procter  &  Gamble 

After  two  years  of  doing  a  first-class  job  as  as- 
sistant director  of  alumni  relations,  Lisa  Casey 
decided  to  make  the  move  from  higher  education 
to  the  corporate  world.  In  March,  she  joined 
Procter  &  Gambles  Food  Service  and  Lodging  Di- 
vision "in  basic  sales"  and  her  territory  is  the 
Akron  Canton  Youngstown  area. 

A  1980  College  of  Communication  graduate. 
Casey  went  on  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for 
a  masters  degree  before  returning  to  Athens  to 
join  the  alumni  staff.  She  had  seen  the  alumni  re- 
lations effort  in  action  through  her  work  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Alumni  Board  her  senior  year. 

"It's  been  a  marvelous,  worthwhile  e,xperi- 
ence."  she  said  while  cleaning  off  her  Konneker 
Alumni  Center  desk. '  I've  developed  communica- 
tion and  public  relations  skills  and  have  had  the 
chance  to  work  with  willing  and  capable  people. 
I've  enjoyed  it!" 

The  School  of  Interpersonal  Communications 
Outstanding  Graduate,  an  Outstanding  Senior 
Leader,  and  an  Outstanding  Teacher  Nominee  at 
Pittsburgh.  Casey  is  a  "hard  act  to  follow."  and 
there's  no  doubt  that  Procter  &  Gamble  made  a 
smart  move  in  adding  her  to  their  staff. 


Alumni  Night  at 
Monomoy  Theatre 

Each  year  on  the  first  Saturday  in  August,  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association  hosts  Alumni  Night  at  the 
Monomoy  Theatre.  The  dinner  and  theater  event 
draws  alumni  from  throughout  New  England,  and 
the  Elizabeth  Baker  Scholarship  is  presented  on 


this 


ling. 


Alumni  Night  at  Monomoy  will  be  held  Aug.  4 
this  year,  under  the  direction  of  Joyce  Moidel 
Plotkin  '70.  She  encourages  all  alumni  to  plan  a 
vacation  to  Cape  Cod  in  .August  and  spend  an 
evening  in  Chatham  with  friends,  alumni  and  staff 
of  Ohio  University,  Reservations  should  be  made 
early  as  space  in  the  theater  is  limited. 

Of  interest  to  New  York  area  alumni:  the  New 
York/New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association  is  planning  a  trip  to  Mono- 
moy for  Alumni  Night.  Further  information  will  be 
forthcoming  for  alumni  in  the  New  England  and 
New  York  mailing  areas.  Others  should  contact 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations. 

The  Monomoy  Theatre  in  Chatham  is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  playhouse  on  Cape  Cod,  and  has  func- 
tioned for  more  than  25  years  as  a  showcase  for 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  Ohio  University's  School  of  Theater. 

In  1958.  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Baker,  then  the  University's  first  lady,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity leased  the  building.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Christopher  Lane,  then  director  of  the 
School  of  Theater,  and  his  wife  Charlotte.  Mono- 
moy Theatre  became  a  success.  Today,  under  the 
directorship  of  1973  graduate  Alan  Rust,  it  con- 
tinues to  provide  repertory  experience  for  Ohio 
University  theater  students. 

Area  support  of  the  theater  grew  throughout 
the  years,  and  in  1971  the  Friends  of  Monomoy 
Theatre,  Inc.  was  founded  as  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Players.  Each  year  this  group  funds  a  number 
of  fellowships  for  members  of  the  Monomoy  Com- 
pany. In  1976.  the  Elizabeth  Baker  Award  Scholar- 
ship was  established  and  is  presented  yearly  to  a 
performing  student. 


Trustees'  Academy 

The  Trustees'  Academy,  the  University's  major 
gift  societ>'.  has  added  a  number  of  memberships 
to  its  roster.  Members  make  a  $10,000  cash  gift, 
pledge  that  amount  over  a  10-year  period,  or 
make  a  $25,000  deferred  gift. 

The  latest  members  and  their  gift  designations 
include: 

Delbert  Davis  '65.  Logan:  The  Frieda  Belle 
Davis  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

Kiaus  E.  and  Julia  A,  Eldridge.  Athens:  Comput- 
er Science. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  V.  LaSor,  Athens:  Tris- 
olini  Gallery. 

Alex  P.  Mekedis  '41,  Cleveland:  Unrestricted. 

Marjorie  E.  Nelson,  M.D..  Athens:  College  of  Os- 
teopathic Medicine. 

Edward  S.  Robe  '59  and  Sally  Allen  Robe  '60, 
Athens:  .Annual  Designation. 

Margaret  B.  and  Charles  W.  Smith  '39,  Mattapoi- 
sett,  Mass.:  College  of  Engineering  and  Technolo- 
gy's Project  '85  and  Chemistry. 

Dr.  John  P.  Smith  Jr.  '68  and  Barbara  Bowes 
Smith  '68.  Logan:  Annual  Designation. 

Donald  H.  Voelker  '52  and  Margaret  Spooner 
Voelker  '51.  Overland  Park.  Kans.:  Project  "85,  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration.  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 
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Alumni  International 
Friendship  Program 

A  unique  program  which  will  give  alumni  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  interna- 
tional students  has  been  organized  by  the  Office 
of  International  Student  and  Faculty  Services  and 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  It  is  underwritten 
in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Association 
for  Foreign  Student  Advisers, 

The  "Alumni  International  Friendship  Pro- 
gram" is  designed  to  create  awareness  and  build 
international  friendships  by  having  alumni  host 
international  students  in  their  homes  during  the 
1984-85  winter  break.  The  students  stay  can  vary 
from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  during  the  holi- 
day break  from  Thanksgiving  until  after  New 
Year's  Day  The  idea  is  to  give  the  students  a 
chance  to  share  American  holiday  traditions  and 
hospitality. 

The  alumni  sponsors  must  be  willing  to  offer 
room  and  board  in  their  homes  and  to  plan  some 
activities  such  as  visits  to  museums,  sports  activ- 
ities or  performing  arts  productions.  The  stu- 
dents selected  for  the  program  must  provide 
their  own  transportation  and  money  for  personaf 
spending. 

Once  the  sponsor  and  student  participant 
forms  are  completed  and  returned,  they  will  be 
evaluated  and  matched  according  to  similarities 
between  the  two.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  a  requirement  to  participate  as  a 
sponsor  as  all  international  students  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity have  studied  English.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Patty  Patten  in  the  Office  of  fnterna- 
tionaf  Student  and  Faculty  Services  in  Scott  Quad 
or  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations.  P.O.  Box  869. 
Athens.  OH  45701-0869. 


Alumni  College  '84 

There  are  still  some  openings  available  lor  the 
seventh  annual  Alumni  College  scheduled  July 
19-22  on  the  Athens  campus.  This  year's  academ- 
ic schedule  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing ever 

"Legend  on  Deck:  The  SUaiggles  of  Ty  Cobb." 
taught  by  Professor  of  History  Charles  Alexander, 
is  certain  to  be  a  hit  for  sports  enthusiasts.  Those 
interested  in  the  acid  rain  controversy  will  get 
steamed  up  over  "When  It  Rains  It  Pours"  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  Wil- 
liam Baasel.  "Rising  Sun.  Shooting  Star;  Japan's 
Success  Story "  will  be  taught  by  Professor  of  His- 
tory Donald  Jordan. 

Several  other  lectures  and  a  panel  discussion 
on  Election  1984  will  highlight  the  academic  pro- 
gram for  Alumni  College,  A  Junior  Alumni  College 
(ages  6-12)  will  also  be  offered. 

The  three-and-a-half  days  come  compfete  — 
room,  board,  and  books  —  for  $135  per  adult  and 
$110  per  child  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Alumni  Col- 
lege Program.  For  a  registration  and  information 
brochure  write  Alumni  College  '84.  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701. 


Study  and  Teaching 
in  Taiwan 

Through  a  continuing  exchange  program  be- 
tween Ohio  University  and  Feng  Chia  University 
in  Taichung,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China,  a  number 
of  University  aiumni  and  graduate  students  have 
been  teaching  English  at  Feng  Chia. 

Under  the  exchange.  Feng  Chia  pays  for  the 
round-trip  air  fare  from  the  West  Coast  to  Taiwan, 
a  stipend  of  $400  to  $500  per  month,  and  a  hous- 
ing allowance  of  $75  per  month. 

Feng  Chia  also  provides  Chinese  language  les- 
sons and  cultural  experiences,  including  visits  to 
other  parts  of  Taiwan  at  little  or  no  cost.  The  ex- 
change is  for  nine  months  (September- June  1. 

Currently  four  persons  from  Ohio  University 
are  participating  in  the  exchange:  Bettye  Jo 
Kormanik  of  Athens:  her  son  Nichoias  '79:  Eric 
ICramer,  a  doctoral  student  in  communications: 
and  his  wife.  I-Fan,  who  has  master's  degrees 
from  Ohio  University  in  socioiogy  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Detaifs  on  the  exchange  program  are  available 
from  Dr.  Hwa-Wei  Lee.  director  of  libraries,  Ohio 
University.  Athens.  OH  45701. 


Black  Alumni  Reunion 

June  1-3,  Black  Alumni  Reunion  Weekend,  is 
drawing  near  If  you  have  not  made  pfans  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  now  is  the  lime  to  make  your  res- 
ervations. 

Events  for  the  weekend  include  a  career  expo,  a 
cookout,  a  reception  with  students,  and  dances  X 
detailed  brochure  can  be  obtained  bv  contacting 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations.  PO.  Box  869.  Ath- 
ens. Ohio  45701;  (6141  594-5128.  Advanced  reser- 
vations are  a  must! 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  reunion, 
contact  any  member  of  the  planning  committee: 

Akron;  Dwight  Roach  '73  (216)  867-0848 
Chicago:  Michael  Price  '80  (312)  274-5670 
Cincinnati:  Hewitt  Cooper  '73  (513)  521-5742 
Cleveland;  Gayle  Philpot  '73  (216)  561-6753 
Valencia  Carey  '74  (216)  531-8860 
Wilma  Carroll  '72  (216)  932-6004 
Dayton:  Calvin  Heard  '72  (513)  837-,5273 

Dwight  Washington  '71  (513)  275-7541 
New  York:  Donna  Harris  '80  (212)  280-1681 
Oakland,  CA:  Jannis  L.  Brown  '73  (415)  430-0984 
Columbus;  Dennis  Dorsey  '71  (614)  252-5325 
Brenda  Haynes  '80  (614)  491-7670 
Elnora  Jenkins  '77  (614)  235-0344 
Mike  Samuels  '75  (614)  444-3177 


Graduate  Assistance 

Two  Ohio  University  graduates  are  helping 
their  alma  mater  recruit  new  students  through 
their  positions  as  field-based  admissions  officers. 

Cathy  Diggle  '69  is  based  in  the  greater  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  area  as  assistant  director  of  admis- 
sions; and  Rebecca  Russeil  '78  is  assistant  direct- 
or in  the  greater  New  "Vork  City  area. 

As  field-based  representatives,  they  work  out 
of  their  homes.  Their  recruiting  duties  include 
visiting  area  high  schools  and  attending  college 
day  night  programs  and  college  fairs. 

According  to  Director  of  Admissions  James 
Walters,  their  basic  mission  is  to  spread  the  word 
about  Ohio  University,  do  follow-ups  on  prospec- 
tive students  and  —  once  students  are  admitted 
—  keep  them  updated  on  campus  news. 

Walters  reports  that  both  applications  and  in- 
quiries from  the  two  urban  areas  have  increased 
since  the  two  women  took  over  their  jobs  fast 
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summer 

Alumni  with  names  of  prospective  students 
can  contact  Diggle  at  301  577-4818  and  Russell  at 
201'869-2059. 


Alumni  Association 
Membership  Card  Now 
Available 

The  Ohio  University  Alumni  .Association  now 
has  a  membership  card  available  lor  a  nominal 
administrative  fee.  If  you  attended  Ohio  Universi- 
ty lor  at  feast  one  lull  academic  year  you  may  re- 
ceive yours  simply  by  sending  $1  with  the  alumni 
verification  form  below. 

The  new  card  can  be  used  as  an  identification 
while  on  campus,  lor  special  alumni  rates  when- 
ever applicable  (such  as  at  the  new  Aquatic  Cen- 
ter), and  for  discounts  at  the  three  major  auto- 
mobile rentals  and  a  hotel  chain. 
Send  to:  Membership  Card.  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association,  P,0.  Box  869,  Athens,  Ohio 
45701. 


James  Opie 

An  Expert  on  Art  You  Can  Walk  on 

"If  you  looked  at  my  OU  transcript,  you'd  see  that  I  moved  around 
looking  for  something  that  suited  me;  1  ended  up  with  at  least  two 
majors  —  English  and  economics,"  says  James  Opie,  a  1962  gradu- 
ate. 

The  two  majors  reflect  the  "commercial  and  esthetic  interests" 
that  Opie  has  been  able  to  combine  in  his  career  as  an  expert  on 
Oriental  rugs  and  operator  ol  a  rug  business  in  Portland.  Ore. 

Few  youngsters  growing  up  in  Sandusky  set  out  to  be  rug  mer- 
chants, and  Opie  explains  his  involvement  with  oriental  rugs  as  a 
"hobby  that  got  out  of  hand."  He  then  adds  that  his  first  career 
teaching,  gave  him  a  chance  to  travel,  and  in  1970  he  went  to  Iran  to 
study  carpets  and  architecture  as  art  forms.  There  he  found  the 
prices  of  the  tribal  rugs  he  admired  "so  incredibly  low  that  I  found 
myself  buying  more  than  1  could  possibly  use.  and  thus  was  in  the 
rug  business," 

Since  then,  he  has  made  six  trips  to  Afghanistan  and  eight  to  Iran, 
where  he  met.  gathered  inlormation  on  and  was  "completely  fasci- 
nated by"  the  peoples  and  weavings  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  South- 
ern Persia. 

From  the  trips,  from  study  and  consufting  work,  and  from  col- 
lecting and  selling  tribal  rugs,  came  his  book  Tribal  Rugs  ol  South- 
ern Persia  A  handsome  volume  with  more  than  100  color  plates,  it 
has  become  the  standard  work  in  its  field, 

Opie  says  his  "first  wish  to  be  a  writer"  came  in  a  class  taught  by 
Rex  Worthington  and  has  never  left.  He  is  a  contributing  editor  for 
the  Oriental  Rug  Review,  a  monthly  journal,  and  has  recently  been 
working  on  a  series  of  articles  on  the  connection  between  tribal  rug 
designs  and  ancient  art. 

"f  fike  to  write  —  that's  obvious. "  he  says.  "My  aim  is  to  blend  the 
academic  with  a  personal  style  that's  approachable  "  Reviewers  of 
his  book  applauded  him  for  his  readabfe.  lively  style  as  well  as  for 
the  "scholarly  merit "  of  its  content, 

Opie's  hobby  is,  not  surprisingly  weaving  —  "small  pile  rugs  in 
the  tribaf  style"  —  and  he  teaches  a  weekly  cfass.  .Among  the  weav- 
ers shidying  with  him  are  his  children.  Matthew.  12.  and  Alexandra. 

His  own  interest  in  antique  oriental  rugs  "continues  and  deep- 
ens." Opie  says.  As  for  the  current  status  ol  oriental  rugs  in  general, 
he  comments  that  "after  a  big  burst  of  interest  in  orientafs  as  tangi- 
ble investments  against  inflation  in  the  late  70s,  most  of  the  rugs  we 
market  now  are  bought  by  those  who  want  something  beautifuf.  We 
sell  them  as  art  you  can  walk  on." 
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continued 


Parents  Foundation 

The  Alumni  Association  recently  instituted  the 
Parents  Foundation,  a  program  for  parents  of  cur- 
rently enrolled  Ohio  University  students- 

Ttirougti  the  program,  parents  become  affiliate 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  are  eli- 
gible for  mailings  such  as  Today  and  for  partic- 
ipation in  alumni  programs  and  events  such  as 
Alumni  College,  alumni  tours  and  chapter  activi- 
ties- 

A  one-year  membership  in  the  Parents  Founda- 
tion is  $35;  a  (our-year  membership  is  S125:  and  a 
lifetime  membership  is  $250. 


10-Year  Reunion 

[Wore  than  100  members  of  the  Class  of  1973 
with  their  spouses  and  guests  returned  to  Athens 
Homecoming  Weekend  to  celebrate  their  10-year 


Following  registration  at  Baker  Center,  class 
members  joined  alumni  from  alt  class  years  at 
the  alumni  brunch  in  the  Baker  Center  Ballroom 
After  the  Ohio  Universit\'  -vs-  Central  Michigan 
football  game  at  Peden  Stadium.  1973  graduates 
attended  a  reunion  barbecue  at  Konneker  Alumni 
Center. 

Because  of  the  success  of  this  first-ever  10-year 
reunion,  plans  are  under  way  for  members  oi  the 
class  of  1974  for  Homecoming  Weekend  1984  on 
Oct.  20.  Graduates  irom  that  class  are  ureed  to 
contact  the  Office  ol  Alumni  Relations  li  they 
have  questions  or  suggestions  regarding  the 
weekend, 


Why  Not  Have 
It  Your  Way? 


If  the  last  thing  on  earth  you'd  want  is  to  have  your  hard- 
earned  assets  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  your  nephew  Ned. 
maybe  it's  time  to  do  more  than  just  "think"  about  writing 
a  will. 

Without  the  protection  of  a  will,  your  children,  as  mi- 
nors, could  be  left  to  cope  with  a  court-appointed  guardian 
should  the  unexpected  suddenly  happen,  ^'our  property 
coulo  be  divided  and  distributed  to  undeser\'ing  and 
unintended  beneficiaries. 

All  sorts  ol  problems  can  arise  when  the  state  is  left  to 
"write  your  will'  under  the  laws  ol  intestacy.  Still,  statistics 
show  that  nearly  80  percent  of  .Americans  die  intestate  — 
without  a  will  —  annually. 

Why  not  have  it  your  way'.' 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  wills,  we  urge  you 
to  send  for  information  from  our  Planned  Giving  Office, 

1  would  appreciate  information  about  wills. 

1  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  I  have  included  Ohio 

Universit>'  in  my  will. 
{If  you  prefer  your  nanie  be  kept  confidential,  check  here: 


-- 

PhnnP 

Jan  Cunningham  Hodson 
Office  of  Planned  Giving 
PO  Drawer  869 
Athens.  Ohio  45701 


National  Engineers 
Week  Observed 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology's 
observance  of  National  Engineers  Week  (Feb.  19- 
26)  was  highlighted  by  an  overview  of  engineer- 
ing research  on  campus. 

Each  of  the  college's  five  departments  was  rep- 
resented at  an  'Open  Forum"  on  ongoing  re- 
search activities.  Projects  discussed  ranged  from 
work  on  flash  carbonization  of  coal  to  improving 
aircraft  antenna  systems  to  transportation  safety 
and  aerosal  research. 

Another  feature  of  the  week  was  a  lecture  by 
Donald  E.  Marlow,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Speaking  on 
"Engineering  the  Republic,"  he  likened  the  era  of 
American  canal  building  in  the  early  1800s  to  the 
recent  probes  into  outer  space. 

Contests  (or  high  school  students  rounded  out 
National  Engineers  Week  at  the  University.  They 
included  the  TEAMS  (Test  for  Engineering  Apti- 
tude, Mathematics  and  Science)  Competition  and 
the  Physics-with-Computers  Contest.  The  TEAMS 
competition,  part  of  a  national  contest,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  College  of  Education  and  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  Engineering  and 
Technology. 


Caroline  Mast  John  Devereau 

Athletes  Take  Honors 


Following  the  end  of  regular  season  play.  Ohio 
University  basketball  stars  John  Devereaux  and 
Caroline  Mast  swept  1983-84  Player  of  the  Year 
honors  in  the  Mid-American  Conference  in  the 
men's  and  women's  divisions. 

Devereaux.  the  6'8"  senior  center-forward  from 
Brooklyn,  NY.,  made  First  Team  All-MAC  both  last 
year  and  this.  He  boasts  a  field  goal  percentage  of 
.508,  and  his  four-season  total  of  1,481  points 
makes  him  third  in  career  scoring  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

This  year,  he  became  the  top  rebounder  in  Uni- 
versity history  with  948.  breaking  the  old  mark  of 
904  set  by  Dave  Scott  '59.  He  also  was  among  the 
top  10  in  the  nation  in  shot  blocking  this  season 
with  69. 

Coach  Danny  Nee's  men  ended  the  regular  sea- 
son in  second  place  in  the  MAC  with  14-4,  Their 
overall  total  was  20-7. 

Mast,  a  511"  sophomore  from  Warsaw.  Ohio, 
averaged  22,7  points  a  game,  with  a  season  total 
of  635.  She  was  named  First  Team  All-MAC  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  and  is  only  the  second 
Ohio  University  woman  to  reach  the  1.000  point 
plateau,  with  1,104  for  her  two  seasons. 

She  led  the  team  in  scoring  and  rebounding, 
averaging  16,4  and  12.3  respectively,  and  finished 
first  in  rebounding  and  second  in  scoring  in  the 
MAC.  A  mathematics  education  major,  she  has 
earned  a  3.8  grade  point  average. 

The  Bobcat  women's  basketball  team  finished 
second  in  the  MAC  in  regular  season  play  with  a 
13-5  record.  Head  coach  is  Dr.  Becky  DeStefano, 


Retire  in  Athens? 

Alumni  who  expressed  interest  m  a  retirement 
center  in  Athens  will  be  kept  informed  on  devel- 
opments in  the  proposal,  both  in  this  publication 
and  by  letter  The  possibility  of  a  center  with  in- 
formal ties  to  Ohio  University  was  reported  in  the 
fall  issue  of  TODAY.  No  plans  have  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 


Alumni  Calendar 


NOTE:  For  further  information  contact  ttie  Office  of 
Aiumni  Relations  at  (614)  594-5128.  unless  a  contact 
person  is  listed- 


April  17  Cleveland  [Mothers'  Club  Luncheon  and 
Program.  Contact  Terry  Brown,  216  543-9258 
April  18  Tampa  Chapter  Evening  at  the  Opera.  Con- 
tact IMike  Hern  71,  813  796-8030  (h)  or  813  446-4086 
(o). 

April  27  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends.  College  of 
Business  Administration  Awards  Banquet.  Contact 
Dean  Stinson,  614  594-5446, 

April  27-29  35th  Anniversary  Reunion  -  Class  of 
1949. 

April  28  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  College  of 
Business  Administration  Director's  Spring  fleet- 
ing. Contact  Dean  Stinson,  614  594-5446. 
April  29  Seattle  Chapter  Day  at  the  Races.  Contact 
Karia  Finger  '80,  206  433-6200 '(o)  or  206  523-0374  (h), 
frtay  4-6  Cleveland  Mothers'  Club  Bus  Trip  for 
Mothers'  Weekend.  Contact  Stephanie  Bundy.  216 
226-0023, 

May  5  Belmont  County  Chapter  "O.U.  Night."  Con- 
tact Carolyn  Saner  Rutler  '79.  614695-9919  (h)  or 
614,'695-  1720(0), 

IVlay  5  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University  Wom- 
en Program  with  Jan  Cunningham  Hodson,  assistant 
director  of  development.  Contact  Pearl  Rudy  Shary  '43. 
216/923-3448 

May  5  St.  Louis  Chapter  Dinner.  Contact  Barb  Hene- 
han  '77,314/962-3774  (hi. 

May  5  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Annual  Spring 
Luncheon.  Contact  Joanne  Kumath  '46,  216  289-1543, 
May  8  Central  Ohio  Chapter  Meeting.  Contact  Barry 
Wear '6l.614,'48g-3057 

May  II  Washington  D.C.  Chapter  TGIF  In  Balti- 
more. Contact  Nadine  Lomakin  '76, 301  ■528-8326  (h)  or 
301  428-2620(0), 

May  17-19  Spring  Track  Championship  and  fVlAC 
Presidents  Meeting.  Kent  State,  Contact  the  Athletic 
Office,  614/594-5031, 

May  18-20  Golden  Anniversary  Reunion  -  Class  of 
1934. 

May  19  Central  Ohio  Chapter  Golf  Outing.  Contact 
Barry  Wear  61,  614  488-3057 

May  20-22  MAC  Alumni  Staff  Conference  at  Ohio 
University. 

May  21  Cleveland  Women's  Southeast  Section  Din- 
ner. Contact  Barb  Schriner  Royston  '65,  216  338-5057. 
May  25-26  College  of  Engineering  Board  of  Visitors 
Meetings.  Contact  Dean  Robe,  614594-5641 
May  31  International  Student  Seniors  Reception. 
Contact  Mary  Lou  Harris,  614  594-6876, 
June  1-3  Black  Alumni  Reunion. 
June  2  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  University  Wom- 
en Picnic  and  Appointment  of  New  Officers.  Con- 
tact Barbara  Schweikert  Gazella  '60,  216/867-8569  (h), 
June  7  College  of  Education  Awards  and  Recogni- 
tion Reception.  7  p,m.  Nelson  Commons,  Contact  Bob 
Frey,  614  594-6693 

June  8  Senior  Reception  Sponsored  by  the  Student 
Alumni  Board.  Contact  Joel  Ergood,  614  594-5124, 
June  8  New  York/New  Jersey  Chapter  Communica- 
tions Dinner.  Contact  Larry  Tavcar  '58.  212  986-6100, 
June  22-23  Ohio  University  Board  of  Ihistees  IMeet- 
ings.  Contact  Robert  Mahn,  614  594-5461, 
June  23  New  York/New  Jersey  Chapter  Annual  Pic- 
nic. Contact  Jane  Wills  Armel  '66,  201  652-7690  or  Mar- 
cia  Benjamin  Michelli  64,  201  337-4515, 
June  28  Cincinnati  Chapter  Hudepohl  Party.  Con- 
tact Brelt  Goodson  '73.  513  451-3843  (h) 
July  19-22  Seventh  Annual  Alumni  College. 
July  14  Cleveland  Women's  Club  Northeast  Section 
Potluck  and  Swim  Party.  Contact  Carolyn  HIad  Balogh 
'59,216  561-8796, 

July  20-21  Ohio  University  Fund  Board  of  Trustees 
Meetings.  Contact  the  Development  Office,  614/594- 
6754, 


Aug.  4  Massachusetts  Chapter  Alumni  Night  at 
Monomoy,  Cape  Cod.  Contact  Joyce  Moidel  Plolkin 
'70,  617-542-2580  (o)  or  617  969-9363  (h). 
Aug.  4  New  York/New  Jersey  Chapter  Trip  to  Mono- 
moy. Contact  Mark  Hopkins  '75,  212/536-3214  or  212 
695-2037, 
Sept.  1  Football:  Ohio  University  vs.  West  Virglnla- 

Sept.  7  Central  Ohio  TGIF.  Contact  Bariy  Wear  '61, 
614  488-3057 

Sept.  8  Football:  Ohio  University  vs.  North  Caro- 
lina State-away. 

Sept.  14  New  York/New  Jersey  Chapter  Communi- 
cations Dinner.  Contact  Larry  Tavcar  '58.  212986- 
6100, 
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Ice  Hockey  Alumni 
Reunion  in  Canada 

John  McConib,  Ohio  Lniversih's  first  hockey 
coach  and  the  man  who  led  the  Bobcat  icers  for 
18  years,  has  planned  a  hockev  reunion  in  Toron- 
to. Canada,  on  July  27-28.  1984.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations.  McComb  has 
scheduled  a  reception  for  all  hockey  alumni  and 
staff  at  the  Sheraton  Centre  In  downtown  Toronto 
on  Friday.  July  27.  All  former  plavers  from  the 
years  1958  through  1984  are  invited. 

If  there  is  enough  interest,  a  golf  outing  is 
planned  for  Saturday.  July  28.  so  plan  to  bring 
your  clubs! 

Further  information  and  final  details  will  be 
forthcoming.  If  you  are  aware  of  any  former  icers 
who  may  not  have  a  current  address  on  file 
please  contact  Coach  McComb  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble at  the  School  of  Health  and  Sport  Sciences. 
Grover  Center,  Athens.  Ohio  45701. 


Computer  Camps 

The  Continuing  Education  Office  has  three  ses- 
sions of  Computer  Camps  scheduled  for  July 
1984-  Campers  will  be  grouped  according  to  age 
and  computing  experience,  with  beginners  using 
LOGO  to  create  computer  graphics  and  learning 
how  to  program  in  BASIC. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  campers  will  work 
on  individual  and  group  projects  in  their  choice 
of  one  of  the  following  areas:  science:  business. 
art  and  journalism.  Classes  will  focus  on  Pascal, 
advanced  BASIC  and  appropriate  software  pack- 


The  Computer  Camps  i 
•  Coed,  ages  10-16 


I  nutshell: 


•  Residential  (University  dorms;  planned  rec- 
reation) 

•  At  least  one  microcomputer  for  every  two 
campers 

•  Three  sessions:  July  8-13 

Julv  15-20 
July  22-27 

•  Limited  enrollment  ( approximately  60  camp- 
ers per  week) 

•  Cost:  $300  if  paid  by  June  1.  $325  thereafter 
For  a  brochure  with  the  details,  write  Continu- 
ing EducatioaComputer  Camps,  Memorial  Audi- 
torium. Ohio  University.  Athens.  OH  45701, 


Chapter  Notebook 


OHIO:  Charlies  Inn  was  the  place  to  be  on  March  10 
when  the  Greater  Akron  Chapter  gathered  to  cele- 
brate the  season  of  St.  Patrick,  Jan  Springer-Denham 
77,  Dave  Gaino  73  and  Amy  Schwan  76  coordinated 
preparations  for  the  party. 

The  Central  Ohio  Chapter  celebrated  the  St.  Pa- 
trick's Dav  setison  with  a  partv  on  March  15  at  Engine 
House  #.S"  Bill  77  and  Julie  Brophy  Righter  78  and  Bar- 
ry Wear  '61  were  key  members  of  the  planning  commit- 

The  Cincinnati  and  Greater  Dayton  Chapters  had 

a  large  group  attend  a  pre-game  brunch  before  the  Ohio 
University-Miami  basketball  game  in  January.  Both 
chapters  again  hosted  their  annual  St.  Pat's  Day  parties 
in  March, 

The  Cleveland  Green  and  White  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  Rick  Brown  '65,  hosted  the  annual  St,  Pats 
Day  Bash  at  Pagan's  on  March  10 

The  Cleveland  Mothers  Club  met  for  their  monlhly 
luncheons  and  programs  in  January  and  February  A 
large  crowd  turned  out  for  the  February  program  which 
featured  belly-dancing,  The  annual  scholarship  lunch- 
eon was  held  in  March. 

The  Cleveland  Women's  Club  hosted  their  annual 
bus  trip  to  Athens  lor  Siblings  Weekend  m  February 
Eight  bus  loads  ol  prospective  students  and  siblings 
were  chaperoned  by  Chris  Hans  Schultz  '69.  Carol  Cas- 
person  Baucher  '54,  Doris  Stubbs.  Barb  Schriner  Roys- 
ton  "65,  Lynn  Hlad  Balogh  '59.  Donna  Craig,  Hilarie 
Loomis  Anderson  '66,  Margot  Millavec  Klima  "64  and 
Jan  Bailey  Pae  '60.  Dee  Zackel  Wirkiowski  "62  and  Bonna 
Price  Mintz  '65  organized  the  1984  program,  This  pro- 
ject contributes  the  largest  portion  of  lunds  to  the 
club's  scholarship  money 

A  luncheon  at  Stouffer's  Inn  on  the  Square  on  Feb  25 
drew  a  crowd  of  more  than  60  alumni  and  Iriends.  Barb 
Horwitz  Weiss  '67  coordinated  the  event. 


Members  of  the  Columbus  Metropolitan  Chaple 


group.  Involved  in  planning  the  event  were  Michael 
Samuels  75.  Dennis  Dorsey  70.  Brenda  Haynes  '81 ,  An- 
drew Love  70  and  Elnora  Jenkins  77 

In  February,  the  Greater  Dayton  Chapter  hosted  a 
successful  bus  trip  to  Athens.  Larry  71  and  Linda  For- 
syth Smith  '71.  Dave  "72  and  Molly  Boyenga  '72,  Hal  and 
Robin  Ardrey  Barr  '78  and  Ginny  W'elton  bS  chaperoned 
three  bus  loads  o!  prospective  students  and  siblings. 
Harriette  Springer  organized  the  program. 

The  Toledo  Chapter  sponsored  a  reception  lor 
alumni  prior  to  the  Ohio  University  vs  Bowling  Green 
game  on  Jan.  21.  John  Phillips  75  planned  the  event 

President  Charles  J  Ping  attended  a  brunch  with  50 
alumni  from  the  Youngstown-Warren  Chapter  on  Jan. 
29-  Held  at  Ihe  Avalon  Inn  in  Warren,  the  brunch  was  or- 
ganized by  Carolvn  Gasiorek  '80,  Frank  Nolfi  "68.  Kim 
Reedy  Pirone  '71'  and  Jan  Valicenti  Williams  73.  The 
chapter  also  hosted  a  St.  Patiick's  Day  party  on  March 
15  at  the  Boathouse. 

ARIZONA:  The  Paradise  Pinata  was  the  site  for  the 
Phoenix  Chapter's  Feb  19  brunch  Lisa  Casey  '80,  as- 
sistant director  of  alumni  relations,  was  on  hand  to 
present  news  and  slides  of  campus.  Jackie  Lilly  Beals 
'73  and  her  husband  David  organized  the  gathering. 

"Presidents  on  Parade"  was  the  theme  for  the  Feb.  21 
meeting  ol  the  T\ic9on  Chapter.  George  Washington, 
alias  Brian  Dailey  '58,  was  on  hand  to  administer  a  quiz 
about  Ohio  University  presidents.  Slides  oi  the  Univer- 


;  shown. 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Chapter 

met  several  times  in  February  to  plan  the  formal  dinner 
held  March  9  at  the  Vacation  Village  Hotel  overlooking 
San  Diego  Bay.  Guests  from  the  University  mcluded  Bob 
Winters,  director  of  the  School  of  Theater,  and  Char- 
lotte Meade  '78  and  Ken  Frisch  '71  from  the  alumni  and 
development  offices.  The  evening  was  coordinated  by 
Larry  Weinstein  '67  with  help  from  Michael  Goodman 
'63  and  Steven  Ferriott  '69 

The  San  Francisco  Chapter  hosted  guests  from  the 
University  at  an  informal  gathering  on  Pier  39  on  March 
13.  The  chapter  board  is  headed  by  Mike  Kress  '65  and 
Art  Pittock  "55. 

The  Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter  held  a  get- 
together  in  Culver  City  on  March  II,  A  crowd  of  alumni 
and  friends  turned  out  to  greet  Bob  Winters,  director  ni 
the  Schoolof  Theater,  and  Charlotte  Meade  '78  and  Ken 
Frisch  '71  from  the  offices  of  alumni  relations  and  de- 
velopment. The  event  was  coordinated  by  Mary  Jane 
Basilone  Turner  '70. 

COLORADO:  Ninety  alumni  in  the  Denver  area 
gathered  for  cocktails  Feb  16  in  the  home  of  Ariene 
Bormann  Mohler  '60  and  her  husband  Nelson.  Slides  of 
the  University  were  shown;  Assistant  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations  Lisa  Casey  was  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
Dick  Perkins  '52  assisted  in  coordinating  the  event 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  The  Washington  D.C. 
Chapter  held  its  5th  annual  St.  Pat's  Day  Party  in  Alex- 
andria. Chapter  coordinators  Jeff  Finkle  76  and  Bruce 
McElfresh  '78  coordinated  the  event. 


'50  and  Barbara  Berry  Bob  Starkey  '64,  chapter  presi- 
dent, assisted  with  planning 

HAWAII:  The  Hawaii  Chapter  sponsored  a  Green 
and  White  dinner  at  the  Honolulu  Club  in  March.  Chap- 
ter coordinators  Ernie  Mariani  '43  and  Lennie  Mutlick- 
Sorenson  69  planned  the  event 

INDL\NA:  Twent\'-two  Central  Indiana  alumni  were 
on  hand  for  the  Ohio  University  vs.  Ball  State  basketball 
game  in  Muncie.  Athletic  Director  Harold  McElhaney 
addressed  the  group  at  a  pre-game  luncheon,  Stuart 
Sobel  '67  and  Toula  (Varouhl  Oberlies  '67  coordinated 
the  event- 

KANSAS:  The  home  of  Don  '52  and  Marge  Spooner 
Voelker  '51  was  the  place  for  Kansas  Citv  alumni  to  be 
on  Feb.  5.  Director  of  Alumni  Relations  W  Barry  Adams 
met  with  the  35  alumni  who  gathered  for  brunch.  Dean 
Baesel  '42  and  John  Carrolf  '39  helped  organize  the 
gathering. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  The  Massachusetts  Chapter 
board,  under  the  direction  of  Joyce  Moidel  Plotkin  '70, 
met  in  January  to  prepare  for  the  Prospective  Student 
Reception  with  President  Ping  in  March.  Alumni,  gui- 
dance counselors,  and  prospective  students  from  the 
New  England  area  were  invited  to  the  event  held  at  the 
Weston  Country  Club. 

MISSOURI:  Director  ol  Alumni  Relations  W  Barry 
Adams  shared  news  and  views  of  campus  with  St. 
Louis  alumni  who  gathered  for  dinner  at  the  home  ol 
Barb  Henehan  '77  on  Feb.  4 


A  Legacy  for 
Your  Alma  Mater 


We'd  like  to  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  establish 
your  personal  legacy  at  Ohio  University  by  recommend- 
ing your  friend,  neighbor,  son.  daughter,  or  other 
relative  as  a  jirospective  student. 

You  can  help  Ohio  University  by  making  us  aware 
of  a  capable  student,  and  you  can  help  the  student  by 
introducing  him  or  her  to  your  Alma  Mate? . 

Clip  the  form  below  today,  and  tell  us  about  a 
future  Bobcat! 
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NEVADA:  The  Las  Vegas  Chapter  mel  Feb.  18  at  Itie 
home  of  Mary  Hausch  70  lor  a  potluck  supper  More 
than  30  alumni  enjoyed  (he  fellowship  and  a  slide  pres- 
entation of  the  University  Del  Choromanski  Bean  70 
assisted  with  planning  the  event 

PENNSYLVANIA:  The  Greater  Delaware/ 
Philadelphia  Chapter  held  a  business  meeting  prior 
to  a  St  Pat  s  Day  celebration  in  March.  The  get  together 
was  coordinated  by  chapter  board  members  Rise  San- 
ders Pfouls  '«0.  Charles  Hartrum  51  and  N  Wavne  SI 
John  '49 

TEXAS:  Forty-one  members  ol  the  Dallas-FI.  Worth 
Chapter  gathered  at  die  Hyatt  Regency  on  Feb.  10  to 
meet  with  Director  of  Alumni  Retations  W  Barry  Adams. 
After  a  slideshow  of  campus,  the  group  went  lo  the  Mav- 
ericks vs  Kansas  City  basketball  game 

More  than  90  Houilon  area  alumni  met  at  Quincys 
on  Feb  7  to  socialize  and  hear  news  of  campus  Irom  Di- 
rector of  Alumni  Relations  W  Barry  Adams.  Kathy  Bush 
'81.  Lorraine  Lennon  '81.  and  Daye  Cunningham  79  or- 
ganized the  get-together 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Members  Irom  the  Charleston 
area  met  for  an  organizationaf  meeting  Feb  22  to  estab- 
lish the  Greater  Kanawha  Valley  Chapter.  In  attend- 
ance were  General  Hal  Mooney  '56.  W.  R.  Grate  '31, 
Janet  Clarv  '81 .  Loring  Lovett  '73.  David  Coflindaller  '81. 
Jack  Sells'70  and  Bob  Schreiber  '45.  Plans  were  made 
for  a  May  17  river  cruise. 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


People 


1920s 

Lucia  Brewster  Shumake  "23  is  retired  after  32  years 
of  learhing  Jn  Conneaut.  She  lives  in  Tucson,  Ariz, 
Mary  F.  Sour*  "25  has  retired  after  40'/^  years  of  teach- 
ing, including  M  years  as  a  teaching  principal  She  lives 
m  Bellefontaine 

Clare  Eugene  Sears  '29  has  retired  after  working  42 
years  in  sales  management  lor  B.  F,  Goodrich  and  10 
years  in  real  estate.  He  and  his  wile  live  in  Narberth,  Pa 

1930s 

Lol»  E.  Bennett  '31   is  a  retired  dormitory  director 
from  Centraf  Slate  University.  She  lives  in  Cincinnati 
Ethel  Gaines  Lane  '32  is  retired  and  lives  in  Oakland. 
Calif. 

J.  Donald  (Don)  Abel  '34  sold  his  35-year-old  Austin, 
Texas,  office  products  firm.  Abel  Contract  Furniture  & 
Equipment  Co.,  in  the  spring  ol  198.1  His  company  was 
a  major  office  equipment  supplier  for  state  government 
and  private  businesses  Upon  graduation  from  Ohio 
University,  he  was  the  factory  employment  manager  at 
McBcf  Systems  in  Athens  and  in  1946  formed  the 
Southwest  Division  Office  of  McBee,  He  left  McBee  in 
1948  to  begin  his  office  products  firm  Currently  he  is 
doing  consultant  work  for  manufacturers  on  product 
lines  and  product  identification.  He  is  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Belter  Business  Bureau  of  Austin,  He  lives  in 
Austin  with  his  wife.  Arwana  O.  Miller  Abel  '34.  The 
Abels  enjov  traveling  and  have  been  to  Japan.  Taiwan. 
Bangkok.  Sali  and  Hong  Kong 


Alumni 

^     Travel 
Program 

The  People's  Republic  of  China 

jum-  in-27,  1984 

Tliiv  lour  f.-.iuuc.  ni.mv  of  llic  unilliein  rilie^  of 
Ihi-  rraplr\  Rrpiililic   of  Ohina.  Indnded  arc  ShaiiRli.ii, 
Su/lioM,  Wiixi.  Na.ijiii!;.  Xian.  and  Beiiins.  .Ml  meals 
and  tolll^  iTicliided  in  (he  Wesl  C^oast  departure 
ro-t  of  $2,800, 

Italy    with  Oberaminergau  option 
July  22-31  or  AuRust  5,  1984 

This  sjjecial  tour  will  take  von  to  Rome.  Florence. 
Venice  and  Milan,  and  yon  can  extend  your  European 
stav  to  include  five  dav..  in  Germanv  and  attend  the 
historical  Passion  Plav.  The  cost  for  the  one-week 
Italy  portion  from  New  York  is  $1,549.  With  the 
Oher.imnieitjau  extension  the  lour  is  priced  at  $2,059. 

London    with  extension  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Lc.niug  August  14  and  October  16,  1984 

For  those  v\4io  want  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
a  week  in  London  this  toiu'  includes  seven  nights 
at  the  Tower  Hotel.  .\n  optional  week-long  extension 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  available.  Cost  is  $869 
plus  15  peicent  fiom  Cincinnati  or  $899  pins  15  percent 
fiom  Columbus  (other  connecting  departure  cities 
are  available!.  For  the  one-week  extension  participants 
add   only  $229. 

To  receive  complete  information,  fill  out  this  form 
and  mail  to;  1984  Alumni  Tour  Program,  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701. 


3    China 

□  Italy,  with  optional  extension  to  Germanv 

□  British  Isles  Holiday 


Margaret  L.  Fanner  Maclver  '35  has  retired  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Sctiool  System.  At  the  time 
ol  her  retirement,  she  was  supervising  director  of  the 
State  l^eaming  Resources  Center  [or  the  Handicapped 
ol  the  District  o(  Columbia,  She  lives  in  Silver  Spring. 
Md. 

Nina  L.  Rhodes  "35  is  a  member  of  the  Creative  Artists 
Association,  She  lives  in  Painesvtile, 
Mary  Palloy  Covell  '36,  MEd  '40,  received  a  "Citizen 
Commendation"  Irom  the  Ocala  Police  Department  lor 
providing  outstanding  assistance  and  support  to  the 
department.  She  volunteered  in  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department  for  five  years.  She  also  received  the 
"Apple  from  the  Teacher  Award"  from  the  teachers  of 
Marion  County  and  the  Marion  Education  ,\ssociation 
for  being  a  friend  to  education.  She  lives  in  Ocala.  Fla 

1940s 

Stephen  H.  Fuller  '41,  Honorary  LLD  "77.  has  been 
selected  to  fill  the  Josefina  and  Jaime  Chua  Tiampo  F*ro- 
fessorship  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons  in  Melvin  Village,  N  H 
William  S.  Jasper  Sr.  '41  is  a  urologist  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  Channel  51  Christian  Television 
Station  of  Ohio  He  lives  in  Lancaster, 
Robert  H.  Page  "49  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Texas  A&M  and  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  hold- 
er of  the  Forsyth  Chair  o(  Engineering.  The  chair  was 
designed  to  bring  prestigious  faculty  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  provide  leadership  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, 

1950s 

Paul  Gapp  '50  received  a  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Thjst-^r//lVor/ri  Award  for  Distinguished  Newspaper  Art 
Criticism  for  his  reporting  on  architecture  in  The  Chica- 
go Tribune 

William  R.  Zimmerman  "50  has  written  two  books  for 
children.  Tales  ofRudv  Raccoon  <&  Fritz  Fox  and  Tales  of 
Butch  Bobcat  &  Chips  Chipmunk  He  lives  in  Dayton, 
Mary  Ann  Kutchever  Doerzbacher  '52  is  a  retail  ad- 
vertising director  at  Central  National  Bank  in  Cleveland 
She  lives  in  Highland  Heights 

Alan  E.  Rledet  '52  is  senior  vice  president  and  director 
of  Cooper  Industries  Inc.  in  Houston,  He  is  also  on  the 
board  of  directors  o/  Arkwrjght-Boston  Manufacturers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co,,  an  international,  industrial  and 
commercial  property  insurer  He  and  his  wife  Rubv 
TIgnor  Rledel  '53,  live  in  Houston 
Ichiro  Seto  '53.  MS  '54.  is  president  of  the  Japan 
chapter  of  the  alumni  association  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Japan  Council  of  Metalworkers  Union,  the  second 
largest  union  in  Japan, 

Wallace  F.  Rubick  '55  is  owner  of  Rubick  Leasing  Co, 
in  Billings.  Mont, 

Charles  W.  Darling,  MA  *56,  has  written  a  textbook. 
The  New  American  Songster  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  North  America,  published  by  University  Press 
of  America  He  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  History 
Department  at  Youngstown  State  University, 
Charles  A.  "Al"  Snyder  '56  is  director  of  operations 
for  the  Austin  Companies  of  Tampa.  Fla, 
Ralph  H.  Moeller  "57  is  an  industry  manager  —  petro- 
leum production  and  refining  at  Huntmgton  Alloys  Inc. 
in  Huntington,  W  Va. 

Clayton  Henderson  '58,  MFA  '60.  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  al  St  James  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  South 
Bend,  Ind  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  music  department 
at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind  ,  and  chairman 
of  the  Notre  Dame  Saint  Mary's  Theatre  Department,  He 
is  married  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Hathaway  Henderson 
•60. 

J.  David  Scott  '59,  MEd  '60.  is  president  of  NAGHA 
Corp  in  Tualatin,  Ore.,  a  consulting  firm  majoring  in 
Middle  East  business  Scott  lives  in  Lake  Oswego.  Ore- 
Robert  G.  Uhier  '59  is  vice  president  of  National 
Economic  Research  Associates  Inc  He  lives  in  White 
Plains,  NY 

1960s 

James  V.  Buchanan  '60  is  director  of  development  at 
the  Columbus  Museum  of  Art  in  Columbus.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Nancy  Cupp  Buchanan  "61.  Thev  live  in  Wor- 
thington 

Helen  E.  Kline  '60  is  a  realtor  with  Marilyn's  Realty  in 
Nelsonville  She  lives  in  Logan 

Janice  Bailey  Pae  '60  is  administrative  assistant  for 
Emerald  Health  Network  Inc  in  Cleveland,  She  lives 
with  her  husband  and  children  in  Berea. 


Franklin  G.  DeFazio  '61  is  a  senior  associate  with 
Harza  Engineering  Co,  in  Chicago,  an  affiliate  of  Harza 
companies  that  perform  world-wide  consulting  engi- 
neering services.  He  and  his  wife,  Jacquelyn  Moran 
DeFazio  '61,  live  in  Glen  Ellyn.  III. 
Richard  A.  Montgomery  '61  is  a  chartered  property 
and  casualty  underwriter  His  company,  Montgomery- 
Pidgeon  Insurance  Agency,  is  located  in  Xenia,  Mont- 
gomery IS  married  to  Diane  Edinger  Montgomery 

'ei. 

Robert  L.  Newman  '61  is  a  systems  manager  (or  NOW 
Energy  Inc..  and  his  wife.  Rachel  Thornton  Newman 
'81,  is  a  special  education  teacher  for  the  Frontier 
School  District  in  Buffalo,  NY  They  live  in  East  Elm- 
hurst.  NY 

Judy  Hlte  Albers  '62,  marketing  co-ordinator  for 
Berkeley  Federal  Savings  and  Lx)an.  was  named  "Wom- 
an of  the  Year"  by  the  iMillburn-Short  Hills  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  organization.  She  lives  in  Short 
Hills.  NJ 

Jill  D.  Zehr  Palmer  '62  is  allocations  chairman  of  the 
Henry  County  United  Way  program  and  is  the  second 
womein  to  serve  on  the  Toledo  Sight  Center's  Board  of 
Trustees.  She  lives  with  her  husband  and  children  in 
Napoleon. 

Raymond  J.  Aslk  '63,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserves,  is  the  commander  of  the  Detroit  De- 
tachment assigned  to  Aeronautical  Systems  Division, 
Air  Force  Systems  Command.  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  in  Dayton,  He  and  his  wife,  Sandra  Kovan- 
es  Aslk  '65.  lives  in  Vermillion 

Richard  D.  Mason  '63  is  operations  manager  of  the 
funds  transfer  department  at  Bank  One  in  Columbus.  He 
lives  in  Upper  Arlington. 

Dennis  Shere  '63,  MS  '64.  is  president  of  The  Dayton 
Journal  Herald,  a  Cox  newspaper  He  is  married  to 
Maureen  E.  Jones  Shere  '64. 
Richard  A.  Webb  '63.  MFA  '65.  is  chairman  of  the  mu- 
sic department  at  San  Francisco  State  University,  He 
lives  in  San  Mateo.  Calif, 

Herbert  H.  Wright.  MS  '64.  is  on  the  faculty  at  Marion 
Technical  College  in  Marion,  He  lives  in  Delaware. 
Lawrence  "Larry"  V.  Zielinskl  '64  is  senior  vice  pres- 
ident and  head  of  the  Lancaster  Region  of  Common- 
wealth National  Bank  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Thomas  Llckona,  MA  '65,  is  a  developmental  psychol- 
ogist and  educator  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Cortland,  He  has  written  a  book,  Raising  Good  Chil- 
dren, on  the  stages  of  a  child's  moral  growth  from  pre- 
school years  to  late  adolescence  and  earlv  adulthood. 
He  lives  in  Poughkeepsie,  NY. 

Paul  F.  Sack  "65  is  manager-salaried  personnel  at  the 
Timken  Co.  in  Canton,  He  and  his  wife.  Gall  A.  Wether- 
ell  Sack  '65,  reside  in  Canton 

Frederick  L.  BoUerer  '66  is  president  and  director  at 
the  First  City  National  Bank  in  Houston.  Texas,  He  lives 
in  Houston  with  his  wife,  Susan  E.  Puryear  Bollerer 
•64. 

Benjamin  "Mike"  Ramsey  '66  is  director  of  financial 
aid  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio, 
Sandra  R.  Corliss  Stam  '66  is  a  dietary  consultant  at 
Windsor  Hospital  in  Solon.  She  lives  with  her  husband 
and  three  children  in  Russell  Township, 
Jerry  Updegraff  '66,  MS  '74,  is  director  of  develop- 
ment at  the  University  of  Toledo,  He  is  married  to  Me- 
llnda  S.  Barnes  Updegraff  '67. 
Douglas  L.  Brown  '67  works  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  DC 

J.  Michael  (Mike)  McElroy  '67  is  vice  president  of  the 
Food  Service  Division  of  the  Walter  P.  Boos  Co,  of 
Beachwood.  He  and  his  wile,  Carole  Banlk  McElroy 
'64,  MS  '66,  a  market  analyst  for  the  Rotating  Machin- 
ery Group  at  Reliance  Electric  Co  in  Euclid,  live  in 
Eastlake. 

Raymond  A.  Ralnone  '67,  MEd  '69,  is  principal  of 
Siu-tisota  High  School  in  Sarasota.  Fla, 
William  E.  Schmertz  Jr.  '67  is  vice  president,  creative 
services  for  Zimmerman  &  Leonard  Inc.,  a  public  rela- 
tions and  graphic  communications  firm  in  Columbus, 
Carolyn  S.  Handschmacher  Sidwell  '67  is  state  ex- 
ecutive director  for  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens of  Ohio  She  lives  in  Newark  with  her  husband  and 

Edward  G.  Tucker  '67,  MEd  '7 1 ,  is  mayor  of  Logan  He 
also  teaches  at  Logan  High  School  and  had  served  six 
years  on  the  Logan  City  Council 
Thomas  D.  Glllett  Jr.  '68  is  the  Rochester  Teachers 
Association's  chief  negotiator  and  was  named  "Teacher 
of  the  Year'  by  the  Rochester  City  School  Board  for 
1984  He  is  married  to  Joanne  Giuffrida  Glllett  '68. 
He  earned  his  MEd  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Brockport 

Ronald  H.  Jenks  '68  is  a  partner  with  louche  Ross  & 
Co..  New  York  City.  He  lives  in  Maplewood.  NJ. 
Bernard  Affinito,  MEd  '69,  an  instrumental  music 
teacher  at  Frazeysburg  and  Nashport  Elementary 
School,  was  selected  as  the  1984  Tri-Valley  Teacher  of 
the  Year  and  nominated  tor  the  1984  Ohio  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Award.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
Dresden, 

WlUlam  Morgan  Brown,  MS  '69,  is  operations  man- 
ager of  the  Lima  Register  Division  of  Lennox  Industries. 
He  lives  in  Lima, 

Kathleen  M.  Hurley  '69  is  a  national  merchandise 
manager  of  girls'  fashions  for  Montgomery  Ward.  She  is 
assigned  to  the  company's  New  York  buying  office  and 
liv  -      •■    ■  " 


1  New  York  City. 
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;  specialist  in 


J.  Donald  Abel  '34  John  Deaven  70 


Franklin  G  DeFazto  '61         Gregory  J  Huigens  71 


Steven  C.  Jones  75  Richard  T  Kaser  74 


Timothy  D  Kelton  '80  Michael  Kouach  70 


Daniel  S  Letnweber  70  Kathleen  Ma^amara. 

MS  74.  PhD  77 


Catherine  B.  Mulgrew  82       Ronald  E.  SeehoL 


Sandra  J.  Ibach  *69  is  a  clinical  i 
community  health  nursing.  She  lives  in  Dallas.  Texas. 
Cable  Neuhaus  "69  is  a  bureau  chief  at  People  maga- 
zine in  Boston,  Mass.  He  lives  m  Newton.  Mass. 
Donald  B.  Nevard  '69  is  a  practicing  attorney  with 
Derryberr>'  Duncan  and  is  also  involved  in  comrnercial 
and  industrial  real  estate  development  and  construc- 
tion. He  lives  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Robert  E.  Torter  '69.  MBA  70.  is  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  oflice  of  Ernst  &  Whinney. 

Margaret  A.  Wilson  '69  is  on  the  faculty  at  Edison  ' 
State  Community  College  in  Piqua.  She  lives  in  TVoy. 

1970s 

James  D.  Askren  70  passed  the  Georgia  bar  exam  and 
is  an  associate  with  Rollins  Protective  Service  Inc.  in 
the  firm's  home  oflice  m  Atlanta. 
Warren  D.  Craigo,  PhD  '70.  has  retired  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Willoughby-Eastlake  School  Dis- 
trict. Craigo  served  the  district  lor  30  years.  He  lives  in 
Willoughby. 

John  Deaven  70,  an  actor,  is  featured  in  a  national  tel- 
evision commercial  (or  Nationwide  Insurance  as  a 
house  painter  named  Horace  He  lives  in  Hollywood. 
Calif. 

Daniel  John  Hadorn  70.  MS  7 1 ,  is  an  associate  with 
Dalton.  Dalton,  Newport,  a  firm  of  architects,  engineers 
and  planners  headquartered  in  Cleveland  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  son  in  Solon 

Michael  Kovach  70  is  a  vice  president,  account  super- 
visor at  Lord,  Sullivan  &  Yoder  Inc  Advertising  in  Mari- 

Daniel  S.  Leinweber  70  is  a  vice  president  group 
manager  at  Creamer  Dickson  Basford  in  New  England,  a 
lull-service  communications  firm.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City. 

Mark  Miller  '70  is  a  regional  sales  manager  for  Falcon 
Jet  Corp.,  marketing  executive  jet  aircraft  He  lives  in 
Thornton,  Colo. 

Lawrence  K.  Stamer  70,  71,  is  a  senior  computer 
programmer  for  NASA's  Langley  Research  Center  in 
Hampton,  Va.  He  lives  in  Poquoson,  Va. 
Richard  D.  Stobbs  70  is  a  sheriff  in  Belmont  County. 
He  lives  in  St.  Clairsville. 

Beth  E.  Nolan  Tope  '70  is  an  educational  consultant 
for  Harcourt,  Brace.  Jovanovich  Publishers.  She  lives  in 
Cincinnati  with  her  husband,  Stephen  M.  Tope  '71,  a 
marketing  manager  for  Velva  Sheen, 
Laura  Engel-Wellen  '70  is  working  on  her  first  novel. 
Renovation  Madness  She  lives  in  Mill  Valley.  Calif. 
Scott  C.  Coverdale  71,  a  major  in  the  U-S,  Air  Force,  is 
commander  of  Detachment  5,  1141st  Special  Activities 
Squadron,  in  Izmir.  Turkey. 

Allen  H.  Gelslnger  71  is  a  claims  supervisor  (or  Ohio 
Casualty  Insurance  Group  in  Hamilton.  He  lives  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  Cincinnnati. 
Steven  D.  Greco  '71  is  a  vellow  page  sales  representa- 
tive with  Mountain  Bell  He  lives  in  Phoenix,  Ariz, 
Gregory  J.  Huigens  71  is  an  assistant  vice  president- 
district  sales  manager  with  Allendale  Insurance's  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh  district  offices.  Allendale  Insurance 
specializes  in  loss  control  management  and  insuring  in- 
dustrial and  institutional  properties  worldwide  He  lives 
in  Cleveland  Heights. 

Stephen  Lewark.  MM  '71.  is  a  member  of  the  music 
faculty  at  Mount  Union  College  in  Alliance, 
Paul  S.  Miller,  MS  71,  is  a  realtor  and  salesman  with 
the  Look  Now  Realty  Better  Homes  and  Garden.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  Coshocton. 
Robert  W.  Orwlg  71  is  manager/internal  audit  with 
Applied  Materials  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara.  Calif,  He  lives  in 
San  Jos6. 

William  T.  Pearce  71  is  a  systems  officer  at  BancOhio 
National  Bank  in  Columbus,  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Hilliard. 

Charles  A.  Barth  '72  is  the  controller  at  Fosteria  City 
Hospital  and  has  attained  fellowship  status  in  the 
Healthcare  Financial  Management  Association.  He  lives 
in  Findlay. 

Thomas  G.  Cornwell  72  is  a  development  engineer 
for  R  &  D  Chemical  Co ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  division  of 
Ciba-Geigy  Chemical  which  is  based  in  Switzerland.  He 
lives  in  Leawood,  Kan, 

Samuel  J.  Crow  '72.  MEd  79.  is  principal  at  Tri-Valley 
High  School  in  Dresden.  He  lives  in  McArthur. 
Hugh  J.  Ogle  '72  is  an  overseas  operations  manager, 
sunglass  products  department,  with  Corning  Glass 
Works.  He  lives  in  Coming.  N.Y. 
Jerome  Edward  Pasela,  MAIA  '72.  is  field  office  di- 
rector for  "Save  the  Children "  in  Ouagadougou,  Upper 
Volta.  West  Africa,  where  he  lives  with  his  wile  and  chil- 

Joseph  D.  Atkinson  '73.  a  supervisor  at  the  Sargus  Ju- 
venile Center,  was  a  recipient  of  the  1983  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America  Award  He  lives  in  Barnesville, 
Robert  A.  Forte  '73  earned  a  master's  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Dayton.  He  is  self- 
employed  as  a  counselor  at  Shiloah  Center  for  Human 
Crovrth  in  Dayton.  He  lives  in  Huber  Heights. 
Celestlne  Hickman  '73  is  an  interior  design  workroom 
coordinator  at  the  Fashion  fnstitute  of  Design  and 
Merchandising  in  Los  Angeles,  She  lives  in  Pasadena. 
Calif, 


Sonja  W.  Smith  Lewandowski  73  is  assistant  direc- 
tor of  admissions  at  the  University  of  Toledo. 
James  M.  Snyder  '73.  "78.  is  a  partner  with  the  Sims 
Consulting  Group  Inc.  in  Lancaster 
Kathleen  Ughtfoot  Stevens  73  was  elected  to  the  na- 
tional board  of  trustees  of  Tau  Beta  Sigma,  the  national 
band  honorary  sorority,  by  the  student  delegation  at 
their  national  convention.  She  also  serves  as  local 
chapter  sponsor  and  district  counselor.  She  lives  with 
her  husband,  Michael  A.  Stevens  75.  in  Athens. 
R.  Douglas  Stewart  73  is  a  land  planner  land  develop- 
ment consultant  and  owns  R.  Douglas  Stewart  &  Asso- 
ciates in  Philadelphia.  Pa,  He  lives  in  Swedenboro,  NJ. 
William  J.  Branlgin  74  is  a  foreign  news  correspon- 
dent for  The  Washinglon  Post  in  Asia, 
Walter  M.  Brasch,  PhD  74,  has  written  a  book.  Car- 
toon Monickers.  An  Insight  into  the  Animation  Industry 
He  is  employed  at  Bloomsburg  University  in  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa,,  and  lives  in  Espy.  Pa, 
Mary  Beth  Day  74  is  a  teacher  at  St,  Andrew  School  in 
Columbus. 

Stuart  J.  Drum  '74  is  a  general  supervisor  at  the  Tim- 
ken  Co.'s  Columbus  Bearing  Plant. 
Russell  P.  Gantos  Jr.  '74  is  director  of  communica- 
tions at  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Cleveland  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  medical  center  publications,  communica- 
tions and  special  projects.  He  lives  in  Chardon. 
Richard  T.  Kaser  74  is  manager  o(  marketing  commu- 
nications at  the  American  Chemical  Society's  Chemical 
Abstracts  Service,  one  of  the  world's  principal  informa- 
tion centers  (or  chemical  science  and  technology. 
Kathleen  McNamara  Munger,  MS  '74,  PhD  77,  is  an 
assistant  professor  and  director  o(  the  Consortium  In- 
ternship Program  in  the  School  of  Professional  Psychol- 
ogy at  Wright  State  University  She  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  Ten  Top  Women  (or  (983'  by  the  Davlon  Daily 
News.  She  lives  in  Dayton 

Douglas  C.  Peter  74  passed  the  Ohio  bar  exam  and 
has  moved  to  Dallas  to  take  a  position  with  a  real  estate 


Exclusive  Ohio  University 
1804  Campus  Gateway 
Table  Lamp 


This  16"  hammered 
brass  table  lamp  Is  being 
offered  by  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni 
Association  (or  a  limited 
time  only  to  alumni, 
families  and  friends  of 
Ohio  University,  Made  of 
custard  satin  blown  glass, 
each  shade  is  handcrafted, 
handpainted  and 
individually  signed  by  the 
artist.  Metal  hardware  is 
finished  in  (lemish  brass 
and  requires  no  polishing 
The  quality  lamps  are 
made  by  craftsmen  in  the 
finest  Fenton  tradition  at 
the  Fenton  Glass  Company 
in  Williamstown.  West 
Virginia.  Allow  2-3  weeks 
for  delivery. 


ADDRESS, 
CITY 


West  Virg: 
Payment:    G  t:heck  G  Mastercard  D  Vi 


UPS  &  Handling  Charge 
jsidenls  add  5%  sales  tax 
Total 


Make  checks  payable  to:  The  Fenton  Art  Glass  Company 


Return  to:  The  Fenton  Art  Glass  Company 
700  Elizabeth  Sb-eet 
Williamstown.  WV  26187 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


People  continued 

Martin  A.  Schneider  74  has  bcc-n  proiiiotcd  to  cap- 
tain in  the  \J£>  Air  Force.  He  is  chief  of  internal  informa- 
tion at  Kelley  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  with  the  San  An- 
tonio Air  Logistics  Center. 

Lamont  E.  Beaver,  MS  75.  is  a  research  development 
scientist  in  the  chemical  development  laboratories  at 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Co..  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC 
The  company  researches,  develops  and  manufactures 
pharmaceutical  products   Beaver  lives  in  Greenville. 

Steven  C.  Jones  75  is  vice  president  of  Howard  Swink 
Advertising,  headquartered  in  Marion.  He  lives  with  his 
wife  in  Greensboro.  N.C 

M.  Scott  Magee  75  will  i.i  i.  ,.m,i:'  i .-:■.. ,!-■  i.ratiiceof 
internal  medicine  in  Tatcin  .  i  i  i  i  Ji:in  endo- 
crinology fellowship  al  V<  i  i  [nversitv 
Medical  Center  ill  April  I'l^  I  '<■  ■  ■  n  i  .n  icsi,  Wa.sh. 
Alan  W.  Mlaniilli,  Ml  \  7">  > mor  development 
officer  in  the  il<  .  ^i  IVnnsylvania  State 
University.  Hi'  !:■  ■  i'.irk,  Pa, 
Craig  Piatt  75.  M  \  7!i,  i. .  . ,  i-nsident  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  fjornf  .irid  nioricy  market  service  depart- 
ment at  Society  National  Bank  in  Cleveland.  He  lives  in 
University  Heights 

Janet  Ross  75  is  a  public  relations  manager  with  the 
Metro  Zoo  in  Miami.  Fla. 

Guy  A.  Clumpner  76  is  marketing  advertising  project 
manager  for  B,  D.  Holt  Co.,  a  South  Texas  Caterpillar 
equipment  dealership.  He  lives  in  Corpus  Christi.  Texas 


msr 


The  New  River  Offers 
New  Adventure 

for  Alumni,  Families 
and  Friends 

All  adventure  loving  alumni,  families  and  friends 
are  invited  to  the  Alumni  Association's  first-ever 
Whitewater  Rafting  Trip  set  for  June  24-26.  The  ex- 
citement will  take  place  on  West  Virginia's  New  Riv- 
er; home  base  will  be  the  recently  opened  Holiday 
Inn  in  Oak  Hill. 

The  trip  down  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  exciting 
rafting  rivers  in  North  America  will  afford  glimpses  of 
rugged  stone  canyon  walls  and  beautiful  woodland 
valleys.  The  Oak  Hill  Holiday  Inn  facilities  include  an 
indoor  swimming  pool,  sauna,  whirlpool,  game 
room,  exercise  room,  indoor  racquetball  courts,  a 
health  club  and  more. 

Cost  of  the  trip  is  $  1 73  per  person  for  double  occu- 
pancy and  5196  per  person  lor  single  accommoda- 
tions. Included  in  the  trip  price  are  two  nights  lodg- 
ing, two  country  breakfasts,  a  "beer-n-burger"  part>'. 
a  video  raftmg  clinic,  a  full  day  of  rafting  (including 
ail  equipment  and  lunch)  and  a  Saturday  evening 
banquet.  Transportation  to  Oak  Hill  is  not  included. 
Novice  rafters  are  welcomed. 

Additional   details  and  reservalion  material 

can  be  obtained  by  writing:  Rafting  Trip.  Konneker 
Alumni  Center.  Ohio  University.  PO  Box  869.  Athens. 
OH  45701  or  by  calling  (614)  594-5128. 


Barbara  A.  Crouse  76  is  national  sales  director  lor 
WBZ  Radio  in  Boston.  Mass. 

Brenda  J.  Grossman  76  completed  an  internal  medi- 
cine residency  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical 
Center  and  will  begm  a  Hematology-Oncology  Fellow- 


Waller  F.  HoboclenskI  76,  MSISE  77,  is  an  industri- 
al engineer  for  M  &  M  Mars  Co  in  Waco,  Texas.  He  and 
his  wife.  Lawana  F.  Nott  Hobocienskl  74,  live  in 
Waco 

Ronald  H.  lorl  76  works  on  the  copy  desk  at  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 
Vcrle  S.  Kinkopf  76  is  employed  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  lives  in  Beaver.  Pa, 

Thomas  E.  Larock  76.  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Force,  is  chief  of  public  affairs  with  the  437lh  Militar*' 
Airlift  Wing  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  S.C. 
Edward  K.  Miller  76  is  an  automotive  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Detroit 

Paul  J.  Nickels  76  is  director  of  public  relations  for 
Ursuline  College  in  Pepper  Pike.  He  lives  in  Cleveland. 
Richard  A.  Belln  77  is  an  account  executive  in  the 
TRW  Information  Services  Division  of  TRW  Inc.  He  lives 
in  San  Diego 

Kevin  D.  Crouch  77,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S, 
Army,  has  completed  a  signal  officer  basic  course  al  the 
U.S.  Army  Signal  School.  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 
Avalon  AJang  Ledong  77,  MAIA  '80,  is  a  manage- 
ment executive  in  Petrcnas.  the  Malaysian  government- 
owned  oil  company  headquarters  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Peninsular  Malayasia.  He  and  his  wile,  Daphne  Yvonne 
Bradshaw  Ledong,  MAIA  '82,  and  infant  son  live  in 
Sarawak.  Malaysia. 

Jonathan  S.  Loyd  '77  is  an  area  manager.  Corn  Sweet- 
eners Division,  ADM  Foods,  a  division  of  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  Co  He  lives  in  Altamonte  Springs.  Fla. 
Gary  S.  Putka  77  works  for  The  WallStreetJournal  He 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  live  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Ronald  E.  Seeholzer  77  is  an  analyst  in  the  planning 
and  budgeting  department  with  the  Lasl  Ohio  Gas  Co, 
He  lives  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Brunswick  Hills 
Bruce  J.  Aborn,  PhD  78,  is  a  software  engineer  with 
Analogic  Corp.  in  Wakefield,  Mass.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  Billerica,  Mass. 
Robert  L.  Adams.  MBA  78,  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  a  deputy  comptroller  at  Camp  H.M. 
Smith  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Steven  Ballard  78,  an  attorney,  is  employed  by  the  At- 
torney General  ol  Texas  in  Houston, 
Teresa  L.  Emmert  78  teaches  in  tlie  Vinton  County 
school  system  and  has  worked  summers  as  a  lifeguard 
at  Lake  Alma  for  nine  years.  She  lives  with  her  husband 
in  Hamden. 

Robert  T.  Lanza  78  is  attending  graduate  school  at 
Kent  State  University, 

Timothy  L.  Snyder  '78.  MA  "81,  is  employed  by  Man- 
agement Recruiters  of  Colorado,  He  lives  in  Englewood, 
Colo. 

Thomas  R.  Whitehead  78  is  a  senior  editor  at  Post 
Production  Services  Inc.  in  Cincinnati.  He  and  his  wife. 
Jean  M.  Brugger  Whitehead  '80,  who  is  employed  at 
WKRC-TV,  Cincinnati,  live  in  Crestview  Hills.  Ky. 
Charles  O.  Koons  '79  is  a  captain  in  the  U,S  Army  and 
is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  NC  ,  where  he  is  a  section 
commander  with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division. 
Karl  E.  tanker,  MBA  '79.  is  vice  president-engineering 
[or  the  Sims  Consulting  Group  Inc,  in  Lancaster 
William  W.  Repp  '79  is  a  media  supervisor  in  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  Campbell-Mithun  Inc..  an  advertis- 

E.  Ralph  Sims  Jr..  MBA  "79.  is  president  of  the  Sims 
Consulting  Group  Inc  in  Lancaster 
Beverly  E.  DIetz  Wllklns,  MA  79,  is  economic  educa- 
tion coordinator  at  Rio  Grande  College  and  Community 
College  in  Rio  Greinde  She  resides  in  Rio  Grande  with 
her  husband  and  three  sons 


1980s 

Wilfred  Chukwuemeka  Agbo,  MA  ' 

sistant  registrar  and  administrative 
rector  of  the  institute  of  Management  and  Technology 
at  Enugu,  Nigeria,  He  lives  in  lJW2ini-Enugu.  Anambra 
State,  Nigeria. 

Janice  Rzepka  Apple  '80  is  manager  of  the  men's  and 
boys"  departments  at  Saks  Filth  Avenue  in  Cleveland. 
She  lives  in  Beachwood, 

Daniel  James  Bell  '80  is  curator  of  the  Historical 
Museum  of  Jonesborough,  Tenn, 
Charles  Roger  Bookman  '80  teaches  7th  and  8th 
grade  mathematics  for  the  Libertv  Union  Thurston  Lo- 
cal School  District  in  Baltimore  ' 
Catallno  L.  Cantero.  PhD  '80.  is  president  of  the 
College  of  Micronesia  in  Ponape.  Eastern  Caroline  Is- 

Catherlne  Edith  Wellnitz  Faulkner  "80  is  an  account 
executive  selling  national  television  time  with  Tele-Rep 
Inc.  She  lives  with  her  husband.  Matthew  Myers  Faulk- 
ner '80.  a  unit  manager  for  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co ,  in 
Strongsvilie 

Bob  Galersteln  "80  is  the  play-bv-play  announcer  for 
the  NHLs  Philadelphia  Flyers  on  i*RlSM  Television,  He 
lives  in  Deptford.  NJ. 

Thomas  M.  Gamble  '80  is  district  Boy  Scout  executive 
with  Mountaineer  Area  Council.  Fairmont.  W  Va..  and 
has  twen  named  district  executive  for  Nottawa  Trails 
District.  He  lives  in  Springfield.  Mich, 


DC, 

Timothy  D.  Kelton  '80  is  division  accounting  manager 
of  Linclay  Corp.'s  Columbus  division. 
Ron  J.  Kurlger  '80,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  \JS.  Air 
Force,  received  his  silver  wings  at  Williams  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz,  He  is  stationed  at  Sembach  Air  Base.  West 
Germany,  with  the  60th  Tactical  Control  Wing. 
Lawrence  West  McLaine  '80  is  the  assistant  athletic 
ticket  manager  at  Iowa  State  University,  He  lives  in 
Ames.  Iowa. 

Douglas  W.  Parker  '80.  MM  '83,  is  an  associate  in- 
structor at  Indiana  University  working  towards  a  PhD  in 
music  theory.  He  lives  in  Bloomington. 
Timothy  Kenneth  Welliver,  MAIA  '80,  received  a 
Fulbright-Hays  award  for  1983-1984  lor  field  research  in 
Tanzania.  He  is  a  PhD  candidate  in  history  at  North- 
western University 

Richard  S.  Wharton  '80,  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  VS. 
Air  Force,  graduated  from  US,  Air  Force  pilot  training 
and  received  silver  wings  at  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  He  is  stationed  at  McQuire  Air  Force  Base,  NJ 
Judith  A.  Yorde  '80,  MA  '82.  is  an  instructional  de- 
signer for  Hughes  Aircraft  in  Tucson,  Ariz,  She  lives  in 

Mustapha  Bouclf  '81 ,  MSCHE  '83,  is  a  chemical  engi- 
neer in  Hassi  Messaoud,  Algeria,  He  lives  in  St.  Eugene- 
Oran,  Algeria. 

Kevin  Patrick  Kelly  '81  is  a  director  of  residential  life 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  He  lives  in  Smith  House,  a 
university  dormitory,  in  Presque  Isle.  Maine. 
Kevin  Kwok-WIng  Lee  '81.  MA  '82,  is  an  investment 
analyst  with  Fidelity  International  Investment  Manage- 
ment Limited  in  Hong  Kong,  Fidelity  International  is  a 
U.S.  based  multi-national  investment  organization, 
Beverly  Jean  Leska  '81,  MBA  '83,  is  a  operations 
manager  at  Kimberly  Clark  Paper  Mill.  She  lives  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Randy  L.  McQuire  '81.  MS  '83.  is  an  air  traffic  control 
systems  engineer  with  the  MITRE  Corp.  in  McLean,  Va. 
He  and  his  wife,  Laurel  Lea  Duchon  McQuire  '81,  live 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Anthony  P.  Painter  '81  is  a  lidelity  surety  underwriter 
with  the  Ohio  Casualty  Group  of  Insurance  Companies, 
He  lives  with  his  wife  in  Cincinnati, 
Ellen  E.  Pancerev,  IVIM  '81,  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
music  education  and  psychology  of  the  arts  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  She  is  em- 
ployed in  career  services  at  Barnard  College.  She  lives 
in  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Berry  Russell.  MEd  '81,  is  the  minority  support 
counselor  in  the  Academic  Advancement  Center  at 
Ohio  University.  She  is  a  doctoral  student  in  education- 
al administration. 

Aaron  Howard  Watkins  '81  is  administrative  director 
of  the  New  York  Festival  of  Clown-Theatre  in  New  York 
City. 

Curtis  Alan  Yehnert  '81 ,  MA  "83,  co-authored  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Ohio  Magazine's  cover  story.  The  arti- 
cle, "The  Town  That  Had  Everything,"  tells  the  history 
of  a  Perry  County  coal  mining  town.  San  Toy.  Yehnert  is 
a  doctoral  student  and  lives  in  Athens, 
Stephen  Alllc,  DO  '82,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Richmond 
Heights  General  Family  Practice  Clinic  in  Madison, 
Robert  J.  Arkeilpane,  MEd  '82,  is  the  director  of  the 
lelefund  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Alice  Harrier  Arkeilpane  '82, 
live  in  Kenmore,  NY. 

Kathy  Brock  '82  is  program  director  at  the  Miami 
County  YMCA  in  Piqua, 

Brian  D.  Elder  '82  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  US. 
Army  and  a  platoon  leader  with  the  1st  Corps  Support 
Command  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Julie  Fanselow  '82  is  entertainment  writer  for  The 
Morning  Journal  in  Lisbon  and  also  writes  for  the  five 
weekly  newspapers  issued  by  Buckeye  Publishing,  the 
JournaCs  parent  company  She  lives  in  Salem, 
Michael  W.  Harvey  '82  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  navigator-bombardier  course  at  Mather  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif. 

Sherrie  Lynn  Hauser  "82  is  a  graduate  student  in  the 
EW.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio  University. 
Michael  A.  Massa  "82  is  a  public  information  writer  for 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Transportation's 
tions  office.  He  lives  in  Columbus, 
Catherine  B.  Mulgn 
with  Griswold  Inc  Public  Relations  in  Cleveland.  She 
lives  in  Cleveland 

Mary  C.  Schultz.  MA  '82.  is  a  curriculum  coordinator 
at  the  College  of  Mt  St.  Joseph  in  Mt.  Saint  Joseph.  She 

Robert  H.  Woodroof,  MEd  '82.  is  director  of  college 
relations  at  Ohio  Valley  College  and  director  of  founda- 
tion support.  He  and  his  wife,  Sherrv  J.  LeMaster 
Woodroof  '79,  MM  '82,  live  in  Parkersburg,  W.Va 
Paul  Etzler  Alers  '83  is  a  photo  editor  with  the  Mary- 
land Coast  Press  in  Ocean  City,  Md, 
Dana  M.  Blllch  *83  is  a  benefits  counselor  for  the  tVav- 
elers  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn.  She  lives  in 
Simsbury,  Conn. 

Linda  F.  Envln  '83  is  a  personnel  management  special- 
ist with  the  VS.  Navy  Aviation  Supplv  Office.  Consolida- 
ted Civilian  Personnel  Division,  in  Philadelphia. 
Rebecca  D.  Grasser  "83  is  an  airman  in  the  Air  Force 
assigned  to  Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Miss. 
Stephen  Harry  Murdock,  MFA  '83,  is  a  lecturer  in  art 
at  Muskingum  College  in  New  Concord, 
Jeffrey  A.  Will  '83  is  head  athletic  trainer  at  Rio 
Grande  College  and  is  working  on  a  master's  degree  at 
Ohio  University,  He  lives  in  Westerville 
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Deaths 


Due  to  space  limitations,  we  regret  thai  we  cannot  print 
notices  received  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
death. 


Grace  May  Stkkney  '02  on  Oct,  3  at  O'Bleness  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Athens.  She  was  a  direct  descendent  o( 
the  pioneer  family  of  Daniel  Stewart,  founder  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Stewart.  She  was  captain  of  the  first  Ohio  Uni- 
versity women's  basketball  team  m  1902.  a  former  em- 
ployee of  Athens  National  Bank  (founded  by  her 
great-grandfather.  Ezra  Stewart,  in  1815).  and  a  former 
legal  secretary  for  Grosvenor,  .lones  and  WorsleU. 
Charles  E.  Skinner  Sr.  ■!4  on  Dec  20  in  Gaiion,  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife.  Mary  E.  Shuman 
Skinner  '14,  in  March  1980.  He  lived  in  Gaiion.  Survi- 
vors include  his  sister.  Edith  E.  Skinner  Grace  '32. 
Rosalind  F.  Unkefer  Parr  'IT.  '18,  on  Dec  2  in  Mt 
Carmel  West  Hospital  in  Columbus.  She  worked  for  23 
years  as  a  federal  employee  and  last  worked  as  a  secre- 
tary to  the  Small  Business  Administration,  She  lived  in 
Columbus.  Survivors  include  her  son,  Robert  H.  Parr 
Sr.,  '47,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Martha  J.  Holcker 
Parr  ^T. 

Waite  Phiilip  Flshel  '18  on  Nov,  7  at  Guernsey  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  He  was  a  professor  of  metallurgy  at  Van- 
derbilt  University  from  1923  to  1956.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Pleasant  City. 

Louise  Gilchriese  Walsh  '18  on  Nov.  ]A  at  Indian  Ha- 
ven, Pa.  She  and  her  late  husband  were  the  authors  of 
History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania.  She  lived  in  Indi- 


Cora  A.  Fager  Dailey  "21,  '33,  on  Dec,  20  at  Aultman 
Hospital  in  Canton.  She  was  a  retired  Canton  Public 
School  System  teacher,  having  taught  at  Dueber  and 
Clarendon  Elementary  Schools  and  McKinley  High 
School  for  32  years  She  lived  in  Canton. 
nossie  Love  Baldwin  "22  on  Oct.  24  at  Piqua  Memori- 
al Medical  Center,  She  taught  school  in  the  Westerville. 
Houston  and  Sidnw  school  systems  for  a  total  of  41 
years.  She  lived  in  Sidney. 

Una  D.  Higbie  '22  on  Jan  12  m  Good  Samaritan  Nurs- 
ing Home  in  Arlington.  A  retired  teacher,  she  taught  in 
rural  Jenera  and  Mannington,  WVa.  She  lived  in 
Arlington. 

Genevieve  Marvin  '22  on  Oct.  14  at  Toledo  Hospital. 
She  had  taught  English  for  41  years  in  Lima  and  Han- 
cock County.  She  lived  in  Danville,  ill. 
Margaret  Duncan  '24,  '27,  on  Nov.  19  at  First  Commu- 
nity Village  in  Columbus.  She  was  a  retired  public 
school  teacher  with  46  years  of  service. 
Dewey  M.  Goddard  '25  on  Nov.  8  in  O'Bleness  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Athens  He  formerly  operated  the  God- 
dard Coal  Co,  and  farm  near  Amesville  and  owned  and 
operated  the  D.M,  Goddard  Insurance  Agency  in  Athens 
until  his  retirement  He  lived  in  Athens.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Ellen  Davis  Goddad  '32;  two  daugh- 
ters. Anne  E.  Goddard  Barker  '60;  Jo  E.  Goddard 
'54.  MEd  70;  a  brother.  John  R.  Goddard  '17;  and  a 
cousin,  Clara  E.  Henry  Lochary  19. 
Fred  W.  Phillips  '25  on  Jan,  15  at  Good  Samaritan 
Medical  Center  He  had  been  a  physician  in  Zanesville 
since  establishing  a  practice  there  in  1936,  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  wife.  M.  Josephine  Stiers  Phil- 
lips '25. 

Justine  Barbara  Smithberger  '25  on  Jan  24  in  Mari- 
etta. She  lived  in  Lower  Salem,  Survivors  include  her 
brother.  Andrew  T.  Smithberger  '25. 
Ruth  Reed  '26  on  Jan,  1  at  Huston  Nursing  Home  in 
Wellston.  She  was  a  retired  Wellston  High  School  teach- 
er who  taught  for  42  years. 

Helen  M.  Cole  Fee  '30  on  Nov.  21  at  Mt.  Carmel  East  in 
Columbus.  She  lived  in  Columbus. 
Miles  Harold  Brown  *33,  MEd  '45,  on  Nov  28  at  Fort 
Myers  Community  Hospital  in  Fort  Myers.  Fla,  He  was 
principal,  varsity  basketball  coach  and  a  commercial 
department  teacher  at  Gallia  Academy  High  School: 
worked  in  the  Miamisburg  school  system;  was  business 
manager  of  Gallipolis  Clinic,  and  went  to  South  Vietnam 
in  1967  on  behalf  of  Ohio  University  to  develop  demon- 
stration high  schools  in  connection  with  teacher  educa- 
tion. He  lived  in  Fort  Myers.  Fla. 

Harry  David  F.  Schrelber  '33  on  July  6.  He  lived  in 
New  York  City. 

Marianna  Linscott  Blddie  '34  on  Oct.  14  al  Boswell 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Arizona.  Survivors  include  her 
husband.  Thomas  Blddie  '36.  She  lived  in  Sun  City. 

Paul  Howard  Burcher  "34  on  Aug  7  He  lived  in  Co- 
lumbus, 

Carl  Woodrow  Dupler  '34  on  Jan,  5  at  Guernsey  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Cambridge  A  retired  track  coach  and 
assistant  football  coach,  he  lived  in  Cambridge. 
Newell  C.  Harvey  '34  on  Dec.  8  at  Bethesda  Hospital  in 
Zanesville  He  was  the  retired  news  editor  and  mana- 
ging editor  of  the  Zanesville  Times  Recorder 
Margaret  Ley  Huddy  '34  on  Jan.  12  at  her  home  in  Co- 
lumbus. She  was  a  teacher  at  St.  Andrew  School  and  a 
charier  member  ol  the  Diocesan  Schools  Curriculum 
Council. 


Charles  Louis  Minder  '34,  '38,  on  July  7  He  lived  in 
Cincinnati  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pauline  E.  Mar- 
tin Minder  '36.  MS  '41. 

Cecil  R.  Brill  '38  on  Nov.  19  at  Riverside  Hospital  in 
Columbus  He  was  former  teacher  in  Noble  County  and 
lived  in  Columbus, 

Mary  Farley  Pnillt  "38.  '48,  on  July  21.  She  lived  in 
Ashtabula. 

Gomer  H.  Jones  '39  on  Nov,  30  at  Manatee  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Bradenton.  Fla,  He  was  a  former  area  mana- 
ger and  agent  ol  Ihe  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  with  30 
years  of  service  After  his  retirement,  he  laughl  at  Tri- 
Counly  Joint  Vocational  School  in  Nelsonville  for  seven 
years.  He  lived  in  Athens  Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Joyce  L.  Jones  Whltaker  '69.  and  a  son.  Richard  H. 
Jones  '64. 

Emil  Joseph  BIskup  "40  on  Nov  9  at  Marymount  Hos- 
pital in  Cleveland,  He  was  an  architect  who  designed 
Corpus  Christi  and  St,  Barbara  Catholic  churches  and 
municipal  buildings  throughout  Cleveland. 
Jeannette  M.  Gilkes  Voytko  '44  on  Dec.  17  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Youngstown.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  Youngstown- area  schools. 
Frederick  Schuler  '47  on  July  7  at  Akron  General  Med- 
ical Center,  He  retired  in  1981  after  34  years  as  an  ac- 
countant with  the  B,  F  Goodrich  Co  and  was  a  resident 
of  Copley.  Survivors  include  his  daughter.  Pamela  D. 
Schuler  Elparln  '67. 

Fred  P.  Ryder  '48  on  Dec.  21  al  Mount  Sinai  Medical 
Center  in  Cleveland.  He  was  executive  director  of 
Woodruff  Hospital  and  had  been  an  administrator  at  in- 
stitutions in  Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City,  Mo,  He  lived  in 
Lakewood. 

Harold  Riddel  '49  on  Oct  30.  He  lived  in  Phoenix.  Ariz 
Sanford  Benis  '50  on  Oct,  18  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  He 
was  in  charge  of  training  civilian  personnel  for  Air 
Force  bases  throughout  the  world, 
Elliott  Beskln  '51  on  Aug.  4.  He  was  a  furniture  manu- 
facturers representative  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  lived 
in  Louisville,  Ky,  Survivors  include  his  wile,  Herta 
Smith  Beskln  '49. 

Jean  C.  Galltz  Botten  '51  on  Nov,  21  She  lived  in  Key 
Colony  Beach,  Fla, 

Ledale  Williams  Wleche  '51  on  Dec.  3  in  New  York 
City.  She  was  a  former  fashion  editor  for  Mademoiselle 
magazine  and  lived  in  New  York  City, 
Donald  Barry  Thomas.  MA  '52.  on  Dec  31  at  his 
home  in  Cheshire.  He  was  a  speech  and  hearing  thera- 
pist in  the  Quincy.  111.,  school  system  and  ran  a  general 
insurance  agency  in  Quincy  from  1960-73,  He  opened 
an  Indianapolis  Life  Insurance  agency  in  Gallipolis  in 

1973.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Lillian  Church  Thom- 
as '49. 

Jane  Sharp  Yackee  '53  on  Aug  22  in  Miami,  Survivors 
include  her  husband,  Robert  Luther  Yackee  "52.  They 
lived  in  Miami. 

Mary  A.  Klnsella  Samuels  '54  on  Dec.  3  at  South  Side 
Hospital,  Canfield,  She  was  patient  care  secretary  for 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  in  Canfield,  Survi- 
vors include  her  husband,  John  T.  Samuels  '56. 
Ruth  E.  Howard  Simpklns  '54  on  Jan  6  at  O  Bleness 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Athens  She  was  a  retired  teacher 
with  41  years  of  service.  She  taught  in  the  Chauncey- 
Dover  School  system  and  retired  from  the  Athens  City 
School  system.  She  lived  in  Millfield. 
Margaret  Radford  Corradtnt  '56  on  Aug  22.  She  lived 
in  Columbus. 

John  E.  Clifford  '57  on  Nov,  11  in  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  He  was  an  executive  with 
Proctor  &  Gamble  for  23  years 

Martin  L.  Pennington  '58  on  Jan.  1 2  at  St,  Charles  Hos- 
pital in  Oregon.  Ohio.  He  formerly  managed  the  Witzler- 
Shank  Funeral  Home  in  Walbridge.  Ohio,  and  was  a  fu- 
neral director  in  New  Boston.  Al  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  the  regional  director  of  the  American  Amateur 
Baseball  Congress  and  president  of  the  Lake  High 
School  Athletic  Boosters.  He  lived  in  Walbridge, 
John  R.  Telchert.  MEd  *58,  on  Dec  9.  He  lived  in 
Waverly, 

Thomas  C.  Harrigan  '61.  '63,  on  Oct  24  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  Department  oi  Health  as  an  ar- 
chitect and  lived  in  Midlothian,  Va.  Survivors  include 
his  wife.  Claudia  Bakker  Harrigan  '61,  MA  '62. 
Avanelle  Keechle  McConkey  "62  on  Oct.  11  She 
taught  lor  34  years  in  the  Waverlv  schools,  reliring  in 

1974.  She  lived  in  Waverly. 

Jeffrey  K.  Brown  '69  on  Nov  16  He  was  employed  by 
Air  Enterprises  Inc.  and  lived  in  Stow. 
William  Frank  Fletcher  '69  on  Aug.  8.  He  lived  in 
Broomfield,  Colo, 

Sue  Ann  Clingman  Jackson  '70  on  Aug  30  She  lived 
in  Melhuen,  Mass 

Jeffiy  B.  (Jeff)  Yaw  '71  on  Dec.  7  at  his  home  in 
Athens  He  was  employed  by  The  Athens  Messenger  (or 
18  years 

William  J.  Hamellne  III  "72  on  Aug.  9  from  injuries  re- 
ceived when  he  was  struck  by  lightning  on  July  31.  He 
was  vice  president  of  Ubca  Sheet  Metal  Corp.  and  a 
karate  instructor  He  lived  in  Rome.  NY, 


Faculty  and  Staff 

John  Robert  Gentry,  Emert.  '57,  on  Oct  27  He  was  a 
professor  emeritus  of  psychology  at  Ohio  University, 
His  teaching  career  at  Ohio  University  covered  educa- 
tional, adolescent  and  clinical  psychology.  The  former 
Athens  resident  lived  in  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
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Items  A-K  are  screen  printed.  White  and  grey  garments 
have  kelly  imprint,  Kelly  garments  have  white  imprint. 
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Aqiiati'c  Center  Opens 


A  ricuiinfi  iiindoii  /urnishc.-.  a  look  at  undcracler  octivi, 
riw  Olvmpic-->ize  pool  twU's  G4r).4m  gallons  of  aa 


by  Tim  White 


A  i^eason  to  ^wim 


Dedication  ceremonies  a  men's  and  women's 
swim  meet  and  a  free  open  swim  created  a  big 
splash  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  University's 
new  $4  million  Aquatic  Center  on  Jan.  27. 

The  centers  12.300-square-foot  pool  has  six- 
teen 25-yard  lanes  for  intercollegiate  swimming 
and  nine  50-meter  lanes  for  Olympic-style  events 
it  also  has  a  removable  bulkhead  that  allows  the 
competitive  area  to  be  switched  from  25  yards  to 
25  meters  if  the  NCAA  goes  metric. 

"The  new  center  is  much  more  cheerful  and 
comfortable  and  the  arrangement  is  much  more 
convenient  than  the  old  natatorium  was,"  says  Jo 
Kappes.  an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Health  and 
Sport  Sciences.  "It's  as  wide  as  the  old  poo!  was 
long,  and  the  size  difference  allows  at  least  three 
activities  to  go  on  at  the  same  time."  she  adds. 

The  new  facility  was  one  of  the  reasons  Don 
Galluzzi,  who  had  coached  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty for  12  years  ( 1 1  straight  winning  seasons  and  a 
99-42  record),  took  on  the  job  of  coach  of  the  var- 
sity men's  and  women's  swim  teams  and  assist- 
ant aquatic  director. 

His  enthusiasm  (or  the  new  center  runs  high: 
"The  pool  is.  and  will  continue  to  be.  outstanding: 
it  won't  ever  be  antiquated,"  Galluzzi  says,  "it 
gives  you  a  reason  to  swim.  It  has  already  im- 
proved attitude  by  about  510  percent,  and  morale 
at  every  work-out  has  been  going  up, 

"It's  the  finest  facility  I've  ever  worked  in.  and 
that's  saying  something.  It's  got  to  have  a  positive 
impact  on  recruiting."  he  says. 

The  size  difference  between  the  old  nat  and  the 
new  pool  makes  a  big  difference,  the  coach  says. 
The  center  has  four  times  as  many  short  lanes  as 
the  old.  and  the  divers  and  swimmers  can  now 
practice  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  features  that  Galluzzi  thinks  will  in- 
terest national  athletes  is  that  it's  a  verv  fast  pool. 
He  labels  the  bulkhead  the  biggest  drain  in  the 
world"  and  says  that  the  design  limits  waves  and 
the  friction  caused  by  them. 

The  new  pool  has  already  attracted  one  Olym- 
pic candidate,  Tony  Corbisiero.  who  is  using  it  to 
train  for  the  Olympic  Trials  in  June,  with  hopes  of 
making  it  to  the  Summer  Games  in  Los  Angeles. 


Former  NCAA  record  holder  in  the  1.650-yard 
free-style  event  and  ranked  second  in  the  world 
in  the  800-meter  freestyle,  Corbisiero  swam  for 
Galluzzi  at  Columbia. 

It's  one  of  the  six  fastest  pools  in  the  United 
States.  Galluzzi  sa)re  Corbisiero  has  commented. 
Its  nine  lane,  50-meter  feature  also  gives  the  New 
■York  native  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  prac- 
tice the  50-meter  course  laps  used  in  the  Olym- 
pics and  in  ail  international  events. 

Richard  Winten,  the  aquatic  center's  auxiliary 
manager,  points  out  some  of  the  small  things  that 
help  account  for  the  universal  upbeat  response 
to  the  new  facility.  Among  them  are  adjustable 
flags  for  the  swimmers  to  gauge  distances,  natu- 
ral lighting  from  a  bank  of  windows  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  building,  a  sundeck  and  an  acous- 
tics room. 

"Music  can  be  piped  in  during  open  swims,  and 
the  feature  also  allows  the  University  to  offer 
synchronized  swimming,"  Winten  says.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  aquatic  center  is  "aesthetical- 
ly pleasing  —  there's  no  airplane  hangar  look.  In- 
stead of  steel,  the  ceiling  has  13  red  cedar  beams, 
each  125  feet  long  and  weighing  12  tons." 

Because  of  the  extra  space  and  the  enthusias- 
tic response  so  far,  the  pool  will  be  open  more 
hours  to  accommodate  the  public  both  week- 
nights  cind  weekends,  according  to  Jo  Kappes. 
She  also  stresses  that  the  center  is  very  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped  —  unlike  the  old  natato- 
rium —  and  that  there  is  always  someone  on  duty 
if  any  assistance  is  needed. 

The  new  facility  has  already  proven  it  has 
something  to  offer  everyone,  from  the  would-be 
Olympic  medalist  to  the  recreational  swimmer  to 
the  intramural  and  varsity  athletic  programs  to 
the  educational  progrcims  in  the  College  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Alumni  who  visit  campus  are  urged  to  take  a 
look  at  the  new  facility  which  abuts  Grover  Cen- 
ter, plunk  down  a  small  user  fee,  get  a  towel  and 
locker  and  try  out  the  big  pool  for  themselves.  c!b 
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